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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address; ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates,— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address. -The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired, In oraeringa 
change of address botn the old and the new aadiess 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaint s,—Subscribers who fail toreceive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 

ce. Readers who are unaole to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any ratlrvad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 2d Class Matter. 





Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote frons New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘* All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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ROBES AND GOWNS 


HATS AND BONNETS 
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LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 


B. 





DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near sth Ave, 
ee a NOEL 


IMPORTER AND MAKER 


Street, Reception, Wedding and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


A VICTOIRE CORSAGE 

A novel idea, patented August 9th, 1898. 

Affords ease with periect fit. Mme. Marie 

Elise de Latour, Designer and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


a. oe. ee a 
IMPORTER AND MAKER 
Evening, Street and Tailor Gowns 
19 E. 31st Street, N, Y. City 


C. WEINGARTEN 


© LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 
Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West 31st Street, New York 


OCK & TORPEY 


Formerly with B. Altman & Co., Dress- 
makers and Importers of Street, Evening, and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 29th St., New York. 


M. 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ GOWNS 


A. 
28 West 35th Street, New York 














WEINGARTEN 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 
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A S T oO N 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42d Street, New York 


UMANS—H AT §& 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


H. FIELDING & CO. 


e MILLINERS 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 
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IMPORTER OF FINE MILLINERKY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 
4 East Washington Street, Chicago, lil. 


M Iss LAWRENCE 
Original Designs in 


Hats, Bonnets and Head-dresses 
19 E. 31st St., New York 


M®é*: W. SHERBROOKE 
POPHAM 


Hats and Bonnets. 
34 West 36th street, New York. 


H. CONNELLY 
Importer 


€ 
J Ladies’ English Round and Walking Hats 
1155 Broadway, New York 
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CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 sth Ave., bet. zoth and 31st Sts. 








Coss QUELLER 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
70 West 39th Street, New York 


ENRIETTA FRAME 
Fashionable Dressmaking 
437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


NAISS WOTHERSPOON 


GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Street and Evening Gowns 
Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., bet. 34th 
and 35th Sts., New York. 


ESSIE LAPAIX 


Elegant Lace Pieces for the dinner table in 
the newest styles Also holiday novelties, 

25 West 3oth Street, 
Bet. Broadway and 5th Ave., New York. 


A R T I N 
GOWNS 
Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty, Smart 
Autumn Gowns from $12 up when material is furn- 
ished. rot East 65th Street, Cor. Park Ave. 


G R E A N 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 


327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldort- Astoria 


+S @.e & . DB. 
DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
105 West 45th Street, New York 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 


ARA CURRAN AND 
A. H. BECK 


IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 
LADIES’ TAILORS 
414 Madison Avenue, New York City 


B E R T H E 
HATS AND GOWNS 
487 Fifth Avenue 
Between 41st and 42d Streets 


ME. INDIA SUTHERLAND 
14 West 45th Street, New York Importer 
of Latest Parisian Models. Tailor-made 
Gowns a specialty. Telephone No, 3823-38th. 



































D I N S&S MOR E 
s10 Fifth Avenue, New York. Debutante 
and Evening Gowns a specialty. Mourning 

orders completed in 24 hours. 


D A N D = 
IMPOKT&R AND DESIGNER 


Gowns for all occasions 
18 West 34th Street, New York 


K E L L E N S 


Street and Evening Gowns 
also Fancy Theatre Waists, Wraps and Jackets 
179 West 47th Street 


ENNY AND 











VAIL 


Original designs in Children’s Dresses, also a 
specialty of silk waists, finelingerie. 216 East 
49th Street, late 10 East 42dStreet. 





ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
All the Newest Models 

$2 West 21st Street, New York 


ARGARET MURTHA 

Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 

Gowns, Négligées, Matinees and Silk Skirts. 
Trousseaux a Specialty. 13 West zoth St., N. Y. 


a a ae oe m. & TF 
DRESSMAKER AND IMPORTER 
Maker of the Doctor's Corset 
126 West 56th Street, New York 


ae = *: M. H. WRIGHT 


LA BELLE HELENE CORSET 
Corsets repaired,laundered and copied. The 
Art of Proper Dressing taught. 22 W est 22nd Street, 


New York. 
WATSON 


He 
+ Corsetiére 


Maker of the Louis xv Stay 
21 West zoth Street, New York. 


—_ «JUDIC’’ STRAIGHT 
FRONT CORSET 


gives Parisian smartness to American figures, 
It moulds tothe form, supports comfortably, fits su- 
perbly. Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 6th Avenue 























PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


MBROIDERING 

On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14 and 15th Streets. 


OOK BINDING, 

Plain and Artistic, in all varieties of leather, 

at moderate prices. Henry Blackwell, Uni- 
versity Place, Cor. roth St., N. Y 














LIP-READING 
Iss SCHENCK 


Teacher of Lip-Reading to deat persons or 
those growing deaf, Adults and children. 
Defective speech remedied. By appointment only. 
Hotel Lincoln, 52d Street and Broadway, N, Y. 











TOILET ARTICLES 


R. DYS’ SACHETS DE TOI- 


LETTE. Madame V. Darsy,129 East 26th 
Street, gives facial treatment with Dr. Dys’ 
complexion specialties at client's residence or at her 


own house. ea E55) 
SKIN FOOD 








LEIN 

Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use positively removes 

wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, by 

mail, $1.50. Oxtrve Ropart & Co., 347 Fifth 
Avenue, opp. W aldorf- Astoria, 


MPORTED HOLIDAY GOODS 
AND NOVELTIES 


Hand-painted, brocaded and fancy boxes, contain- 
ing extracts, soaps, Eau de Toilette, etc. Lowest 
prices, polite attention. La Parfumeuse, Importers, 
945 Broadway, New York. 
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Vening gown of white chiffon, trimmed 
with delicate gold lace. Evening cloak 
of ermine lined with pale yellow bro. 

cade. Chiffon chous with long ends embroid- 
ered in gold thread on either side of the collar, 
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Urrer Lert Ficurar.—Evening dress of pale 
azure peau de soie over same shade of taffeta, 
The taffeta foundation is circular, demi-traine, 
and finished with deep accordion-plaited grady. 
ated flounce. The drop-skirt of peau de soie 
is circular and training, with fullness at back in 
inverted plaits. A wide insertion of a spangled 
passementerie of pale blue Brussels net, with 
quillings of a very narrow black Chantilly lace 
forming design, and Chantilly lace leaves intro- 
duced, is placed upon the skirt, coming to a 
deep point in front. The bodice is of tucked 
azure tulle with bands of the passementerie out. 
lining corsage and forming short shoulder 
sleeves. A wide girdle of pale blue panne fas- 
tens at right side with small rosettes of flame- 
colored satin and black Chantilly lace, 

Lower Lert Ficure.—Dinner dress of coral 
pink chiffon, figured with black over pale coral 
taffeta. The circular taffeta foundation js 
finished with a pinked ruche; it is veiled with 
a skirt of pink coral mousseline de soie finished 
by a lace-edged quilting. The figured chiffon 
drop-skirt is also circular, and has a circular 
flounce, shaped to panels at front and sides and 
graduating up back, of sheer batiste and cream 
Cluny. Aon insertion of the same is placed in 
points above the flounce. The fullness in the 
skirt is in shirring at back. The bodice is of 
the lace in points with straps of narrow black 
velvet ribbon crossing between, and holding 
the fullness of the fichu corsage of figured chif- 
fon in place. Sleeves to the elbow of the 
chiffon, with flaring turned-back cuffs of the 
batiste and Cluny lace. Undersleeves of cream 
mousseline de soie shirred into a lace-covered 
band. The girdle is of black velvet with large 
gold and pink coral buckle at back. Orna- 
ment to match the fichu in front. 

Mippte Ficure.—Ball dress of ivory white 
satin combined with lace and chiffon, over taf- 
feta. The circular foundation of ivory-white 
taffeta is en traine, and finished with a deep 
accordion plaiting. At front and sides this is 
veiled with a flounce of white mousseline de 
soie, on which are placed the small accordion- 
plaited ruffles of white chiffon. The circular 
drop-skirt ot the satin has a tunic front and 
training back, with the fullness in inverted 
plaits. A small rever of Duchesse lace is on 
side of traine beginning at the top of the flounce 
of ruffles and widening out to a rounded point. 
Across the pointed tunic front is a deep flounce 
of Duchesse lace, headed bya design of rose. 

and leaves done with black silk mousseline 
and jet paillettes. A shaped flounce of the 
Duchesse gives an apron effect on upper part of 
tunic. The bodice is close-fitting, with a 
Continued on page iit) 





SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 
EW YORK SHOPPING FREE 


An experienced buyer will fill mail orders 

for personal and household articles of every 
description, References, Miss G. Cate, 22 East 
16th Street, New York. 


HE WOMEN’S CO-OPERA- 
TIVE STORE 


Children’s Clothes. Ladies’ Lingerie. 
These articles made to order and purchased from 
other places. West End Women’s Exchange 
Building, 169 West 74th Street. New York 














HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R I 

(Late with A. Simonson), Laprgs’ HatRr 
DRESSING, Specialist in Hair Coloring. 

Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hai 

Goods, Shell Ornaments, etc. 

13 W. 29th Street. Telephone, 856 Madison Square 











SPECIAL NOTICES 
OLIDAY GIFTS 


H New Embroideries and Fancy Articles copied 

from our latest French and English importa- 
tions, The Society of Decorative Art, 14 East 34th 
Street, New York. 
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DIED 


Adee.—On 18 Dec. at her residence, 
Edgewater, West Chester, N. Y., in the 81st 
year of her age, Ellen Louise, widow of George 
Townsend Adee and daughter of the late Philip 
Henry. 

Haight.—On Thursday, 20 Dec., Win- 
field Scott, son of Henry H. and the late 
Elizabeth Dodshun Haight, aged 39 years. 


WEDDINGS 


Hoffman-Preston.—Mr. Charles Freder- 
erick Hoffman and Miss Zelia Krumbhaar 
Preston, daughter of the late George Rutledge 
Preston, will be married in $:. Mary's Church, 
at Tuxedo, on Sat., 29 Dec., Bishop Potter, 
assisted by Dean Hoffman and the Rev. George 
Grenville Merrill, officiating, Maid ot honor, 
Miss Mary Alice Preston, Flower girls, Miss 
Louise Rodewald, Miss Eleanor Rodewald. 
Best man, Mr. William M. V. Hoffman. 
Ushers, Mr. Evelyn Pierrepont, Jr., Mr. 
Creighton Peet, Mr. Dongan de Peyster, Mr. 
William Rodewald, Mr. Francis Ward, Mr. 
Lewis Butler Preston. 

Morris- Wynkoop, — Mr. Stuyvesant 
Fish Morris and Miss Elizabeth Hillis Wyn- 
koop, daughter of Dr. Gerardus H. Wynkoop, 
will be married in Calvary Church to-day at 
3 o'clock, the Rev. Dr. J. Lewis Parks offi- 
ciating. Best man, Mr. Richard Lewis 
Morris. Ushers, Mr. Thomas W. Satter- 
thwaite, Mr. James N. Gallatin, Mr. James 
R. Bartholomew, Mr. John Hill Prentice, 
Mr. Daniel Woodbury Wynkoop. 


DINNERS 


Astor. —Mrs. Astor gave a dinner on Sat , 
at her residence, 842 Fifth Ave. Present 
were : Mr. and Mrs, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edmund L, Baylies, Mrs. Hermann 
Oelrichs, Lady Canard, Mrs. Adolph Laden- 
burg, Mr. and Mrs, Francis K. Pendleton, 
Marquise de Talleyrand-Perigord, William K. 
Vanderbilt, Sr., j. J. Van Alen, Egerton Win- 
throp, Lispenard Stewart, Alfonso de Navarro, 
M. de Rambouillet, Col. John Jacob Astor and 
Mrs. Astor, Baron and Baroness de Selliére, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cass Canfield, Mr. and Mrs. 
Oliver Harriman, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Stuy- 
vesant Fish, Mr. and Mrs. J. Lee Tailer. 

Burden.—Mrs. I, Townsend Burden gave 
a dinner on Sat., at her residence, 5 Madison 
Sq., N., in honor of her daughter, Miss 
Gwendolen Burden. The guests were: Misses 
Burden, Miss Gladys Brooks, Miss Natica 
Rives, Miss Caroline Wilmerding, Miss Eleanor 
Jay, Miss Edgar, Miss Metcalfe, Miss Cryder, 
Mr. Reginald Vanderbilt, Mr. I. Townsend 
Burden, irs Mr. Ernest Iselin, Mr Sumner 
Gerard, Mr. James W. Barney, Mr. Bradish 
G. Johnson, Mr. George Draper and Mr. Cyril 
Hatch. 

Beach.—Capt. and Mrs. Warren C. 
Beach gave a dinner on Sat., at their residence, 
585 Fifth Ave., in honor of Miss Elison 
Strong. Present were: Miss Cornelia Harris, 
Miss De Saulles, Miss Emily Norrie, Miss Ed- 
wards, Messrs. William V. B. Kip, Adam 
Norrie, Matthew Wilkes, Austin and Ireland. 

Astor.—Mrs. Astor will give a dance at 
her residence on Mon., 7 Jan. 

Astor.—Mrs. John Jacob Astor will give a 
dance at her residence on Mon., 14 Jan. 

Gerry.—Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry will give 
a dance at her residence on Mon., 28 Jan. 

Mills.—Mrs, Ogden Mills will give a 
dance on Fri., 11 Jan. 

Sloane.—-Mrs. William D. Sloane will 
give a dance on Mon., 2 Jan. 

Thébaud.—Mrs. Louis A. Thébaud will 
give a dance at her country place, Stoneacre, at 
Morris Plains, to-morrow evening. 

Vanderbilt —Mr. and Mrs _ Cornelius 
Vanderbilt will give a dinner at Sherry’s on 
Wed., 2 Jan. 

Webb.—Dr. and Mrs. Seward Webb will 
give dances on Wed., 16 Jan., and on Wed., 
30 Jan. 

RECITAL 

Karr.—A recital was given last week by 
Miss Louise Karr, monojogist, Mrs Elizabeth 
Hazard, soprano, and the Kaltenborn string 
quartet. 





FOREIGN TRAVEL 


St. Louis.—Arriving Saturday, 22 Dec- 
ember, Mrs. St. Clair McKelway, Capt. A. 
M. McGray, Mrs. Harold F. Hadden and 
Miss Hadden, the Hon. F, W. Peck, Mrs. 
Peck, the Hon. Robert P. Porter, Herbert 
W. Stebbins, the Hon. B. D. Woodward, Mrs. 
R. E. Pancoast, Miss Pancoast, Dr. F. H. Wes- 
sels, Mrs. Ferdinand Wilmerding, Mrs. L. A. 
Hamersley, Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Simms, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert W. Stebbins, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel S. Work, Lieut. Commander 
Asher C. Baker, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Barnes, Jr., Dr. A. J. Benedict, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jameson Cotting, Lord Clonmel, Mrs. Arthur 
Caton, Major George C. Crayer, Miss Condit- 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs C. C. Curran, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. A. Griscom, Jr., Major Knox, Dr. 
T. B. Loughlen. 





EXHIBITIONS NOW ON 


New York.—Allan’s Gallery. Paintings 
by American artists. 


Bridgeport.—Public Library. Original 
illustrations. 26 Nov. to 31 Dec. 
Brooklyn. — Pratt Institute. Church 


Glass and Decoration Co. During December. 
Pratt Institute. Portrait sketches and paint- 
ings by Willard D. Paddock, 4 to 29 Dec. 
g A. M. to 6 Pp. M, and 7.30 to 9.30 P. M. 
Washington.—Fisher's Gallery. Paint- 
ings by Joseph Jefferson. 10 to 3. Dec, 
Corcoran Gallery. Hemuicycle. Paintings 
by Herbert Vos. 


EXHIBITIONS TO COME 


New York. —Fine Arts Building. Seventy- 
sixth annual. National Academy of Design, 5 
Jan. to 2 Feb. Exhibits received 18 and 19 
Dec. only. 

Avery’s Gallery. Water colors by F. 
Hopkinson Smith. 7 to 19 Jan. 

Knoedler’s Gallery. Second annual. Ameri- 
can Society of Miniature Painters, 2 t0 17 Feb. 
Exhibits received 28 Jan., before noon. 

National Academy of Design. Thirty- 
fourth annual. American Water Color So- 
ciety,, 11 Feb. to 28 Mar. Exhibits received 
1 Feb. only. 

Waldort-Astoria. Second annual. Original 
drawings by the Press Artists’ League. Week 
of 25 Feb. 

Fine Arts Building. Society of American 
Artists, 30 Mar. to 4 May. 

Fine Arts Building. Sixteenthannual. Ar- 
chitectural League of New York, 17 Feb. to 
9 Mar. 

Boston.—Boston Art Club. Sixty-third 
annual. il paintings and sculpture, 4 Jan. to 
2 Feb. Exhibits received 26 Dec. 


Bridgeport.—Public Library. | Water- 
colors and pastels, 14 Jan. to 23 Feb. 
Brooklyn. — Pratt Institute. Paintings by 


J. Alden Weir. During Feb. 

Buffalo.— Annual. Buffalo Society of 
Artists. During May. 

Albright Art Gallery. 
position, 1 May to 1 Nov. 

Chicago,—Art Institute.—Annual. Art- 
ists of Chicago and vicinity and Annual Art 
Students’ League, 31 Jan. to 24 Feb. 

Art Institute. Annual. Chicago Archi- 
tectural Club, 28 Mar. to 15 Apr. 

Erie.—Art Club of Erie. Oil paintings by 
American artists, 15 Feb. to 15 Mar. 

Philadelphia.— Art Club, T Square 
Club, § Jan. to 19 Jan. 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. Sev- 
entieth annual, 14 Jan. to 23 Feb. Exhibits 
received until 27 Dec. 

Washington. Architectural Club, 15 to 21 
Mar. 


Pan-American Ex- 


AUCTION SALES 


Fifth Avenue Auction Rooms. Turkish 
rugs and carpets, 27, 28 and 29 December, 2 
P. M. 

Knickerbocker Auction Rooms. Furniture, 
carpets, etc., 27 December, 11 A. M. 

Harnett & Co., 316 Fifth Avenue, auction- 
eers. Rosewood furniture, bronzes, glass, 
porcelains, etc., of the late Margaret S. Fisher, 
8 January, 10 A.M. 


GOSSIP 


At a recent meeting of the Salamagundi 
Club, Messrs. Howard Pyle and W. Merritt 
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Post were elected members. The Christmas- 
tree celebration of the club will be given on the 
evening of 28 December, and the annual sale 
of sketches by members will be held about 15 
January. 

Professor Karl Becker, one of the most 
eminent of modern German painters, and pro- 
fessor, honorary President and Senator of the 
Berlin Academy of Arts, died on 20 Dec., 
at the age of eighty years. Besides the masques 
of Venice, the Inquisition, and scenes from the 
plays of Shakespeare, among his most import- 
ant works are: A Jeweler at a Venetian Sena- 
tor’s (1855); Visit of Sebastian del Piombo 
to Titian (1861 ); The Dogein Council (1864); 
Diirer in Venice (1873); Blanca Capello 
(1874), and Scene from the Marriage of Fi- 
garo (1874), There are many of his paintings 
in the national galleries and museums, four, in- 
cluding Adelheid and the Bishop of Bamberg, 
and The Emperor Maximilian Receiving the 
Venetian Embassy, being hung in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, in New York. 


i SEEN ON THE STAGE 


Irst in interest for the week has been the 
F impersonation of Hamlet by Sarah 
Bernhardt, which, on account both of 
her non-English nationality and her sex, was 
an unusual undertaking. There being nothing 
adequate left for Constant Coquelin, he re- 
solved himself into the First Grave-Digger. 
The present week closes the engagement of 
this distinguished company at the Garden 
Theatre. On Monday Edward S. Willard be- 
gins a several weeks’ engagement there. 
David Garrick is scheduled for the whole of 
the first week with the exception of the 
matinées when the Professor’s Love Story will 
be given. 


On Monday next, Miss Ada Rehan will re- 
appear in New York to begin an engagement 
at the Knickerbocker in Sweet Nell of Old 
Drury.—Another interesting event set down 
for next week is the return of the Empire 
Stock Company to the Broadway house. The 
first play is to be one by Henry Arthur Jones, 
Mrs. Dane’s Defence.—Still another notable 
theatrical event is Miss Viola Allen’s engage- 
ment, beginning on Monday, at the Republic 
Theatre in a dramatization of Marion Craw- 
ford’s In the Palace of the King. 


The new plays of the week are The House 
That Jack Built, a farcical play by George H. 
Broadhurst, the play-wright, who wrote the 
amusing Why Smith Left Home. This was 
given for the first time in New York on Mon- 
day evening, at the Madison Square Theatre. 
It enbists the services of such capital fun mak- 
ers, as Jennie Yeamans, Annie Yeamans, 
Alfred Klein, Thomas Wise and Charles 
Chery, among others. —A Royal Rogue is the 
captivating title of the operetta in which Jeffer- 
son de Angelis is concerned at the Broadway 


Theatre. The principal’s chief assistant in | 


droflery is Josephine Hall.—On Tuesday even- 
ing at the Victoria Marie Dressler made her 
first New York appearance in Miss Print, a 
farce written especially for her by George V. 
Hobart. 


The Girl From Up There, a musical 
comedy in which Edna May is the star, is to 
be bropght out at the Herald Square Theatre a 
week from Monday —On that date also Quo 
Vadis, in revival, it is now announced will be 
brought out at the Academy of Music for a 
short run.—On 14 January, Julia Marlowe 
comes to the Criterion Theatre in When 
Knighthood was in Flower. —On Monday next 
The Burgomaster, a musical farce, will displace 
Lulu Glaser and Sweet Anne Page at the 
Manhattan Theatre.—The Giddy Throng, an 
extravaganza, is the attraction at the New York 
Theatre. It is made up of burlesque of current 
popular plays, the music by Baldwin 
Sloane, and the leading role being played by 
Lady Frances Hope (May Yohe).—The Old 
Homestead, Denman Thompson, are at the 
Grand Opera House for the week.—At the 
American Theatre the attraction is Faust, 
Ralph Stewart acting the part of Mephisto, 
Isabella Evesson that of Marguerite.—The 
Fairy Ring, a play for children especially, is be- 
ing given daily at the Carnegie Lyceum, 





DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
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fulled front of chiffon, and a draped chiffon 
bertha caught with alternate black and cerise 
mousseline roses with jetted centres. A loop 
with long ends of Duchesse lace trinis right side, 
with an American beauty rose with foliage 
crossing front. 

Urrer Ricut Ficure.—Evening dress for 
young girl of white silk liberty gauze over rose 
pink taffeta. The taffeta foundation is circu- 
lar with a lace-edged mousseline ruche on edge. 
Veiling this is a circular skirt of pink mousse- 
line de soie with a similar rucheas finish. The 
white gauze drop-skirt has a gored front and 
circular sides, tucked in greups to within twelve 
inches of hem. An insertion of Mechlin lace 
down frent gore seams, The bodice opens as 
a V front and back ; it is of the gauze with 
insertion, and groups of tucks, and has a bertha 
rever of the Mechlin lace coming from shoul- 
der on left across fichu drapery to right side of 
front. Sleeves of the lace with an open V at 
top with shoulder straps of pink panne velvet. 
On the left shoulder isa wreath ot white velvet 
daisies, and a strass buckle trims the right. 
Soft girdle of pink panne with large buckle at 
back, and long rounded sash ends. 

Lowrr Ricut Ficure —Evening dress of 
pale geranium crépe de chine over cream taffeta. 
The crépe de chine drop-skirt is circular and 
made with small graduated box-plaits, bordered 
with a wide band of point de venise. The bodice 
is made with box-plaits, close fitting at back and 
slightly fulled and drooping at front. Elbow 
sleeves with folds and ends of geranium panne 
velvet. Boléro of point de venise with bow of 
geranium panne, held by fancy jeweled buckle 
fastening. Velvet strap down front from bow 
to girdle, which is also of the velvet with buckle 
at back. 
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Long coat of Persian lamb with collar and 
cuffs of ermine. Lining ot white brocade, 
Toque of white felt and velvet trimmed with 
black and white feather pompons, and a rhine- 
stone buckle, 

PAGE 437 

Lert Ficure.—Costume of Russian green 
velvet over same color taffeta. The velvet drop- 
skirt is circular with fullness at back in inverted 
plaits. It is bordered with a double piping of the 
same velvet, headed by a band of Persian trim- 
ming in shades of greens and dull reds on a white 
ground shot with gold. The coat has a tight- 
fitting back and bloused front, fastening at left 
with large enamelled buttons. The sleeves have 
fullness at elbow and are finished with a band 
of the Persian trimming. Undersleeves of 
tucked white cloth. Yoke and vest front of 
ermine with Persian trimming heading collar. 
Ermine muff. 

Mippte Ficure.—-Costume of Richelieu 
(red) French diagonal cloth over same shade of 

(Continued on page vii) 











GOWNS 


28 West 30th Street 
NEW YORK 





MALViNA 
Cream and Lotion 


Make Beautiful Complexions. 


Remove all Pimples, Biotches, 
Freckles, Liver Moles, Tan, Sunburn, 

and allimperfections of the skin. Not 
merely covering but absolutely removing 

all blemishes, permaneotly restoring a 
fresh, bealthfulcomplexion. Have received 
the unqualified endorsement of A. N. Talley, 
Jr., M.D.,in U. 8. Health Reports, 

Price 50c.each. Cream sent postpaid, Lotion by express, 


Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, 25c. a cake. 


PROF. |. HUBERT, Toledo, O. 
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ANNUAL SALE 
Of Household Linens 


comms At * The Linen Store’ 


(Including a Special Lot from the Paris Exposition) 





UR annual sale, which begins Wednesday, January 2d, will be the most important that we have ever 

inaugurated. We shall then place on sale the magnificent collection of Household Linens, including 

Cloths and Napkins, Fancy Embroidered Articles for the Table, Embroidered and Hemstitched Bed Linen, 

Linen Sheetings, Towels, Towelings, Etc., exhibited by the celebrated Irish Manufacturers John S. Brown & 
Sons at the 


PARIS EXPOSITION and for which they were awarded GOLD MEDAL. 


These goods were selected and made with more than their ordinary care; many of them were especially 
designed and manufactured for the Paris Exposition. For these reasons they are exceptionally choice and 
desirable. 

In addition we shall offer a large quantity of other reliable Housekeeping Linens and Blankets, most of 
which show very marked reductions from regular prices. 

Booklet about these goods will be mailed free on request. Mail orders will have prompt attention. 

We deliver all purchases free to any point within 100 miles of New York. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 West 23d Street, New York. 
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THE LOUIS XV. STAY 
FOR THE NEW FIGURE 








N article of dress which is much ahead 
of any corset now made. This stay 


Quilted Lounging 


VIAU'S F ee, On Se ee © 
u . 0 r 
CORSET DE LUXE acques rie ny wig . , 





A glance at the above representation of 


We are now showing a special corset which : . a ne ab : 

* aah : Senta. These Dressing Sacques, or Lounging Jack- the Louis XV. will disclose many points of 

re yaad a triumph of design and workman aa are Aa var vee — aes TR A VE L [ NW G and| — nag’ mpg | aovsrne Be it and 
<< straight front” French | Pockets, and cuffs trimmed with small diamon other corsets, but I would respectfully sug- 

She ing og — of preg Se as stitchings ; colorings are black and lilac, black S TOR M G OA T gest that patrons and others, when possible, 


Best fh ld cl hly | 29d crimson, brown and pink, brown and crim- inspect it at my parlors. Where this is im- 
a ‘gold Feces har Pree Age. son, brown and blue, crimson and crimson, lilac Our latest London model. | | practicable, if bust, hips, underarm and belt 
lace hand-worked with gold thread. $75.00. and lilac, blue and white, pink and white. Waterproof Cloth. (No Rubber.) measurements are sent I will promptly fill 

The same model without gold stitching Ladies’ Dressing Gowns, full length, same | mail orders and guarantee a satisfactory fit. 
and fittings. from $18.00 upwards to $30.00. | COlorings and materials. Then if your cry- H. C. WATSON, 


Send for illustrated catalogue showing styles and goods store does not have these, write us. a 
directions for self measurement. These sacques can be washed, retaining their os West ae ¥ ad 
The Louis XV. model may be seen and orders 


B. VI AU form and style. 
$ for it given at the Vendome (State Suite), Boston, 


French Corset Maker Excelsior Quilting Company , Mass., Thursday and Friday. December 27th and 
69 WEST 23d STREET,N.Y.| 15 Laight Street, New York _— 





In stock or to order. 
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He young person is socially a picturesque element or a problem . 
according as the personality is represented by a petted, home- f. 
sheltered daughter or a youth of either sex who goes up alone a. some Be 
to a great city to pursue study or to pick up a livelihood. In the ; 
living arrangements of the metropolis no provision is made for the 
comfortable housing of the hosts of young women and young men of 
restricted means who flock to it every year, adding themselves to the 
thousands already arrived, nor is there any concerted effort to brighten 
their lives of toil or study-exaction by supplying ‘them with oppor- 
tunity for personal intercourse in environments innocent of an institu- 
tional flavor. This class requires neither rescue nor instruction in 
the amenities ; it reaches out for association on a higher plane than 
that of cheap boarding houses. It has no letters to the well-to-do 
classes, nor for lack of means can it make opportunity for desirable 
social intercourse for itself. It needs a class of aid that a certain New 
York divine, the pastor of a fashionable and prosperous down-town 
church, proposed recently for the young womenand young men of the 
tenements, and that was to open some of the church rooms for their 
use on week day evenings. This he suggested because they have no 
place but the over-crowded rooms of the tenement home or the streets 
in which to spend their leisure time. No organization can, with so 
little effort or so little expense, offer a refined and in every way com- 
fortable meeting-place as the church, and the result of this experiment 

will be awaited with interest. 
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It looks as if in the west at least the churches are being compelled 
for self preservation to concern themselves with the social life of people, 
with the result that in a number of instances churches regularly give 
entertainments of various kinds, thus making of themselves social as 
well as religious centres. It seems as though this movement is the in- 
evitable result of the change in modes of living. The old social life 
was based upon the idea of family life, and since that old ideal is, 
through force of circumstances, being more and more set aside—the 
children of emigrants Americanized out of sympathy with their parents, 
the sons and daughters of the native villagers forsaking the country 
home, and the youth of the city seeking their pleasure outside of home 
—it seems most fit that the church should enlarge its work so as to take 

A in the social need. The Board of Education in New York has shown 
by the success of its evening lectures, a scheme for the improvement 
and entertainment of the general public which is now in its third or 
fourth season, how a plan of diversion intelligently conceived and ad- 
ministered can be made to brighten the lives, and enlarge the interests 
of thousands of persons who would otherwise vegetate in the house or 
waste money and time at cheap shows. 








Many churches long ago enlarged the boundary of their activities 
so as to include bureaus for supplying opportunity to those in need of 
employment in addition to the usual arrangements for relieving the 
bread-and-butter necessities of the poor, and the time seems to have 
come for the city church at least to take still farther interest in the 
well-being of the community. How far it can influence pleasuring 

Xa there is no data from which to determine, but it can easily make its 
parlors or its Sunday school room a desirable week night meeting- 
place for the members of its congregation and for other persons in the 
community, if it will provide or encourage diversions which, while 
refined, are not distinctively sacerdotal. The church which closes 
its doors from Sabbath to Sabbath, except for one or two week night 
religious services, is doing only a small portion of the work required 
of a church in these days if it isto retain its hold uponthe community. 
Exclusively ecclesiastic it is not possible for the church to be: the 
social need of the community cries out for guidance along a high 
plane: and what better work can the church do than to lead it away 
from the pitfalls of indiscriminate recreation ? A CE 
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SMART EVENING GOWNS 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


COLD WATER IN RELATION TO EYES—HIT- 
WIDE-OF-THE-MARK PATROLMEN — ENG- 


LISH AND THE EMPEROR—-WHAT 
OVERHEATED CLOTHES MAY 
PRECIPITATE—CHILD LA- 
BOR AND PROGRESS 


Hat the eye is subjected to a much severer 
tax in winter than at any other season 
of the year is a fact appreciated espe- 

cially by those whose work or whose recreation 
involves continued demands upon the eye. 
The shortened hours of daylight necessitating 
as it does the use of artificial light for several 
hours during what is conventionally known as 
daytime is, of course, the chief element in 
bringing about irritation and strain. Besides 
which there is hardly a winter diversion that 
does not more or less severely tax the eye. 
Take, for example, the theatre attendance 
upon which is probably the most popular form 
of recreation ; the strain of looking through 
glasses is, in the opinion of oculists, the cause 
of the headache so often felt after and during 
performances. Besides which those whose 
eyes are sensitive are unpleasantly affected by 
the brilliant lighting of theatres, the dazzling 
overhead chandelier light being especially try- 
ing. Now, anything which will allay the irri- 
tation caused by strain would lessen very ap- 
preciably the sum total of human discomfort, 
and in this connection a plea is here made for 
the use of cold water. 


* 
* 


Serious eye trouble should be submitted to 
an oculist for treatment, but the temporary 
discomfort produced by ill-usage of the eye 
can be very largely, if not entirely relieved, 
by following the advice given by an oculist 
to a patient whose eyes remained weak 
after an attack of grip. 
cold water, and, collecting palms full of 
this unpretentious fluid, throw it against the 
closed eye. After the strain of three-hours 
staring through an opera glass; or an evening 
spent in close reading this simple treatment 
will be found soothing and invigorating. If 
repeated, at least twice a day, morning and 
night, it will also be found that the eyes’ 
power of endurance are very greatly developed. 
A well-known optician is wont to confide to 
his cronies his opinion as to the eye-saving 
possibilities of salted water. He avers that 
were the public to realize the curative and 
preservative effects of this simple remedy, the 
business of oculist and optician would be re- 
duced fifty per cent. in volume. Salted water, 
i. e., ordinary Croton water mixed with a little 
table salt, has cured eyelids that were poisoned 
by use of steam-laundered towels, and it has 
nullified the painful effects of reading through 
a dotted veil by artificial light in cars. Care 
should be taken not to make the water too 
saline ; the proportion of as much salt as will 


Fill a basin with - 


VOGUE 


cover a five-cent piece to a scant cup of water 
is about right. If the frequent application of 
water, salted or not, tendsto draw and dry the 
delicate skin under the eyes, a light applica- 
tion of any unguent that agrees with the skin 





workings of the department of municipal gov- 
ernment and among other details was given an 
account of the methods used to train the novice 
in the duties of a patrolman. He is under 
tutelage and pay for three months during which 


COAT OF PERSIAN LAMB AND ERMINE 


will remedy this condition. Gently rub the 
unguent into the skin, and wipe away any that 
remains. 
* 
* * 
In an address before a club the president of 
the New York Police Board explained the 


time he works harder than when he becomes 
regularly a member of the force. Among 
other things he learns to handle a pistol effec- 
tively by attending some armory every day for 
an hour’s practice in shooting. Nothing in 
the speaker’s remarks surprised some auditors 


(Continued on page 438) 
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MODELS IN VELVET, CLOTH AND FUR 


SEE PAGE I! 
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(Continued from page 436) 
more than this statement in regard to the 
training of the embryo officer in the use of 
firearms, for when because of broken legs or 
in deference to a frenzied clamor, a horse or a 
homeless cur unjustly suspected of rabies, is 
bulleted by a policeman, the process is never 
of the instantaneous death class. Almost in- 
variably does the body—particularly that of a 
dog—suggest a target which an incapable 
marksman is peppering with shot in a hit and 
miss way in an effort to hit the bull’s-eye. 
With $11,000,000 annual expenditure it is 
not unreasonable to suggest that capable 
marksmanship ought to be required of officers 
who are liable at any moment to be compelled 
to take the life of some poor animal. 
* 
* % 

The German Emperor greatly offended the 
French on his accession to the throne when he 
ordered the ménus of the royal household to 
be printed in German instead of following the 
custom of having them in French. That rul- 
ing was of very small importance compared 
to the recent order by which the study of 
English is made a special feature in the Ger- 
man schools and obligatory in the upper class. 
In some grades French is to be an optional 
study, but English is mandatory. The anach- 
ronism of having one small country impose its 
language upon the whole world as the price of 
intercourse with it is gradually being removed. 
Hereafter, unless France wishes to be left in the 
rear her people will be compelled to acquaint 
themselves with such barbarian (?) tongues as 
English and German. 

* 
* * 

An article on the causes of fires published 
recently in the New York Sun is responsible 
for the statement that clothes hung in a ward- 
robe or closet near a chimney are liable in the 
winter to combustion, as the receptacle is kept 
with closed doors and the garments are sub- 
jected to a steady heat from the chimney. 
The mantel valance is said to be a frequent 
cause of fire in tenements, as it is often the 
family habit to set a sinall stove in front of 
the mantel and sooner or later the drapery and 
the fire come into contact. Swinging gas 
brackets are a frequent cause of fire, as they 
are almost invariably placed in the framework 
of windows where the chances for blazing 
curtains is truly admirable. In tailor shops 
the careless disposition of naphtha-soaked rags 
used in cleaning spots from clothes is a prolific 
source of fire. The electrician, the steam 
fitter, and the carpenter, are, it is claimed, 
responsible for many fires. ‘The first-named 
frequently violates every sound principle of 
electric wire-placing. The steam fitter often 
sets radiators too near woodwork, so that after 
being subjected many times to great heat it 
becomes carbonized, and a draft of air or an 
extra degree of heat sets it ablaze. The car- 
penter is accused of frequently leaving his 
shavings between the joists of floors, and these 
become great sources of fire danger under cer- 
tain conditions. The article is well worth 
reading in its entirety: after one more extract 
the subject must be closed here. A queer fire 
cause is that instanced by the conflagration 
started in a plate glass window. A hot Au- 
gust sun pouring through it raised the heat to 
a great degree of intensity, this heat being 


VOGUE 


communicated to a celluloid comb, which 
blazed and communicated its inflammatory 
condition to the other celluloid objects in the 
window, and soon window and shop were in a 
blaze. Closets, garrets, rooms, passages, and 
other places through which currents of air do 
not fcirculate, are liable to develop combus- 


SKATING 








enterprise of mill and mine owners have failed, 
although the labor interest has concerned itself 


in the matter. There is now no legal wrong 
in employing children under twelve years of 
age in mines and in factories for as many hours 
a day as they can hold out. As a measure 
was suggested limiting the hours of all girls 


COSTUME 


From Grean 


tion in otherwise safe articles or substances that 
they may contain. 
* 

Those interested in the condition of children 
cannot but regret that all attempts thus far 
made in Georgia to protect child operatives 
from the greed of parents and the competitive 


under eighteen and youths under sixteen to 
sixty hours a week, the inference is inevitable 
that under present conditions more than ten 
hours a day must the minors be worked. The 
mills in the south are said to have signal ad- 
vantages over their northern rivals because 
labor is willing to work longer and harder, and 
for less wages, being largely unorganized, than 
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in the north. Southern mills are said to be 
prosperous, and judging from the $35 and $25 
per share dividends paid within a fortnight by 
some northern mills, the poor-house does not 
stare in the face either officials or stockholders 
in northern mills either. Where, in all this 
progress and prosperity north and south does 
the mil! children’s share come? They work 
for a small wage over sixty hours a week, so 
that the-to-them-Juggernaut car of progress 
may go on its way at such a pace as to distance 
all competitors, and the world deck itself out 
in the fruit of the loom, although knowing 
by the low prices that some one has made up 
to the piper his full share, on go unheeding men 
and women grasping whatever they can secure, 
with never a thought for the poor little pipers, 
whose childhood and youth are wrecked, that 
cheapness and plenty may abound —for others. 





FORGET-ME-NOTS 


BY MARY DWIGHT 


Ay’s glorious sunshine was flooding 
M every corner of the city. A soft wind 


blew from the south. It was the 
type of day when invalids steal forth to sun 
themselves, smiling with a sense of life in even 
their frail bodies, when strong, well people 
feel the exultant thrill of hope and energy pulse 
in every vein. Julian Faulkner strode the 
sidewalks as if they were paved with gold, and 
he in the celestial city, and indeed he was, 
if heaven be within a man, for to-day was the 
happiest one of his life. For six years he had 
been looking forward by day and by night to 
the time when he should return to New York, 
not loaded with wealth and honors, but in a 
worthy position, and moderately well to-do. 
Not a towering ambition for a young man, 
but in this case it was not mere ambition, but 
the means of reaching the goal of his life. 

Six years before Faulkner had loved a New 
York girl, had asked her to become engaged 
to him, and to wait for him till he should 
have earned the right to make her his wife. 
All this she had promised, joyfully, and for a 
few weeks their happiness had been complete. 
Then he had gone west “to seek his fortune.” 
At last he had won it and her. As he had 
walked down Broadway his thoughts, if put 
into coherent form, would have sounded like 
this: 

««Dear, dear, little Alice! To think that 
I am in the same town with her, am actually 
going to see her to-day. After six years of 
separation! They seemed like sixty while I 
was living through them, but now it can’t be 
more than six months ago I bade Alice good- 
bye—to judge by my feelings. There won't 
be any gaps to bridge or stiffness to wear off 
in our first meeting. Those daily letters of ours 
have kept us close together. What a fine 
letter Alice writes, too! Who would believe 
that shy, resenved little girl had such depth 
and maturity of feeling ? That was the reason 
I loved her first, that shyness of hers, so sweet 
and confiding, and modest. I hate the calm, 
self-assured women who looked ready to man- 
age everything from a baby to a presidential 
campaign. There’s Alice now!’’ He wheeled 
abruptly to look after a tall, slender girl hurry- 
ing by. ‘No, it isn’t, but it did look amaz- 
ingly like her. For all Alice’s so tall she’s a 
little girl just the same, so slight and delicate- 
looking. She'll be surprised enough to see 
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me this afternoon when she does not suppose I 
could reach town until night." A florist’s 
window, gay with spring flowers, suggested 
an ideato him. ‘I'll send her flowers to let 
her know I'm here already.** 

He looked around upon the roses, lilac, and 
lilies present in the counter in great masses in 
a dissatisfied way. Suddenly his eyes lighted 
up with pleasure. 

«“ The very thing,’’ he cried, and bent over 
a bowl full of forget-me-nots. ‘She wore those 
flowers the night I told her I loved her,’’ he 
went on to himself. ‘I still have the spray she 
gave me. I don’t know a flower that expresses 
her own character so well, either. She's just 
a little, sweet, dainty forget-me-not herself. 
When I look at them I can see her fluffy, 
golden hair, small, pale face, large eyes, slen- 
der figure, and all. I knew she was nineteen 
then, and she’s twenty-five now, but I know, 
too, she hasn’t changed a line in face or in 
nature, she’s not that kind. She'll be just a 
little less of a girl, like her letters, that’s all. 
I'm glad I never had any picture of her. 
Sometimes a picture makes aperson seem more 
remote instead of nearer. Dear Alice to wait 
so patiently for me!’*’ He hid his face for an 
instant in the flowers and felt as if he had 
kissed Alice herself. ‘I can see and hear her 
just as she'll greet me,’’ he went on fondly. 
**¢ Shell blush and hesitate, and her voice will 
be just a whisper. But her eyes will tell tales 
of her.’’ He laughed aloud in pure happiness 
to the wonder of the clerk. 

Someone entered the shop. Faulkner turn- 
ing saw a young woman in the doorway. She 
was large and stately, with an assured ease and 
dignity of bearing that was almost regal. Her 
hair, of a deep gold, was brushed rather se- 
verely back from her face, which was calm and 
self-possessed like her carriage. Its expression 
of mature self-poise contrasted oddly with its 
youthful coloring and outline. She seemed 
like one accustomed from childhood to think 
and act for herself. ‘All this Faulkner's keen 
eyes took in at the first glance, then at the 
second look a strange confusion came over 
him. Who was she? Where had he known 
her before? She was close at his side now, 
and looked fully at him. She did not change 
color nor falter, but an expression of the deep- 
est, truest joy irradiated her whole face. 

‘*Julian!*’ she said in a low, strong voice. 
*¢ Oh, Julian,’’ she took the hand he somehow 
held out to her, and clasped it in a warm, 
close pressure. 

Faulkner felt as if he had suddenly fallen 
intosome dream. His voice sounded unreal as 
he exclaimed. 

** Alice, can it be you?’ 

‘* Yes, the very same Alice you've known 
all these years." Her eyes full of light were 
gazing straight into his; her voice vibrated 
with happiness, yet she kept through it all a 
composure unbroken by blush or hesitation. 
Half unconsciously Faulkner moved away from 
the bowl of forget-me-nots. 

‘*] was just ordering flowers for you,’” he 
said slowly. Then his eyes fell upon a 
vase of great, glowing Jacqueminot roses, 
almost overbearing in their depth of color and 
rich perfume. He ordered a bunch, and with 
Alice passed from the shop. 

Out in the sunshine she began to talk in her 
full, sweet tones of their happiness in being 
united, of their life together in the future. 
Faulkner replied, he knew not how. He was 
conscious that the woman beside him was beau- 
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tiful, noble, and charming. But what had 
become of the little girl he had loved, and for 
whom he had worked those six long years? 








COAT AND JACKET NECK FINISH——VELVET 
BELTINGS—-WHITE AND GOLD THE CHIC 
COMBINATION FOR CEREMONIOUS DRESS 
~—STRIPINGS OF VELVET—-TURK- 
ISH GOLD EMBROIDERY 
ON BLACK NET 


Here is something so ultra smart about 
coat and jacket collars this season 
that they merit a word or two. 

The Directoire influence is seen in the 
turning over tops of high collars, which 
do not meet in front, but end under the 
ears. For short necks this is by long odds 
the most desirable model, and the most ease- 
giving. ‘Then we are all charmed with the 
military spirit of the L’ Aiglon—its straight 
band with rounded corners, greatly embellished 
inside, because meant to be shown, as the 
modish wear is, to turn these flaps out straight 
on both sides, once they are unfastened. The 
Morceau collar is that deep turn-over band 
meeting in front, and fitting the neck closely, 
a capital model for long necks, so difficult to 
dress as high as they should be. The smartest 
high collars for cloth or fur have three points, 
but these are fitted into four distinct sections, 
one point being in the middle of the back, the 
other two under each ear. Turned up, the 
lines are most graceful, while down turned, 
the collar bends only half way, but flares in the 
most becoming manner. 

Ruchings of taffeta, chenille, and mousse- 
line de soie enter into many smart evening 
gown creations, and are carried out in various 
widths, single, or double—that is, one row in- 
side of the other. Charming designs, such as 
were used for ribbon trimmings, are now carried 
out with the narrow ruchings, covering a large 
portion of skirt surface This tends to the 
charm of lightness, so becoming to some wo- 
men, the slender and ethereal particularly. 

Guipure lace still holds a prominent place 
in fall dress gowns, chemisettes, separate blouse 
waists, half sleeves, big Louis x11 collars, very 
deep berthas, wide entredeux bands, for inset- 
ting, or yard lace, for the finish of tablier 
fronts. With cloth, velvet, or panne, this lace 
is always most effective. 

Cachemire panne, satin antique, and figured 
velvet, are in their pale combinations of colors 
exquisite contrasts much in vogue for making 
those high belts, fronts and collars, as well as 
under sleeves belonging to middle tone cloth 
gowns, those red brown, pervenche, blue grays 
and puce shades. They give them a decided 
cachet, when the trimmings have glints of gold 
or silver. Beautiful are bands of white or pale 
tinted pannes, wrought into gold, silver, and 
silk embroideries, and some laces too, produce 
certain inexpressible effects, if wrought with 
gold and silver threads, and the glitter of jew- 
els intermingled. These are not to be used on 
gowns in quantity ; their charm would vanish 
if they were, but in well considered parts, in 
touches, in discriminating moderation, all of 
which translates itself into smart effects, dis- 
tinction and chic. 

(Continued on page 442) 
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(Continued from page 439) 

Should we fall a little deeper into the Louis 
XIl1 period, ventured upon in some big hat 
plumes and lace collars, we cannot save our- 
selves from ample skirts and pointed bodices 
later. This tentative Louis x111 hat is a mas- 


sive affair, with its large high crown, its enor- 
mous plume, and huge front buckle, which 
would surely disfigure the great feminine ma- 
jority. But the lace collars and deep cuffs are 
lovely and picturesque, well worthy the suc- 
cess they are meeting with and not to be dis- 
missed without protest. For the rest of the 
winter wetmay rest secure in our ‘‘ Eaglet’’ 


FOR 


VOGUE 


modishness and our eighteenth century selec- 
tions, both of which are sprightly, gay and 
becoming. 

White and gold has been declared the chic 
combination for ceremonious evening dress 
during the season of dinners and balls in the 
new year. Gold laces and gold tissues will 
then be to the fore, with gold roses and foliage 
of rare hand work. Scarfs and sashes of va- 
porous tulle remain the picturesque note in all 
this loveliness. Chrysanthemums, roses, and 
orchids are the triumphant trio in the floral 
world for garnitures and millinery. 

White and pale tinted felts with feathers and 
flowers trimmed, are the dress hats for paying 
afternoon visits and for going to various dressy 
day functions. Long ostrich plumes are now 
split, then rolled over ropes or swathings of tulle 
which lie on top of the hat brim. This genre 
for evening wear has a crown of gold-embroid- 
ered tulle, and is made upon a net frame. Not 
only do roses and orchids, but gold trimmings 
of all kinds, as well as ermine tails, lie smoth- 
ered tightly under tulle, another most effective 
touch in smart millinery. Ermine is a happy 
introduction upon dress hats, its delicacy and 
color combination proving an admirable trim- 
ming, and especially so for evening wear. 

Tulle and lace shoulder-capes trimmed with 
silver or gold, with muffs to match, are fringed 
with ermine tails. This is an altogether 
charming idea among late novelties. 

From week to week new gown materials 
are exhibited, but in the modish sense are in- 
tended only for parts of costumes, not whole 
ones. Different shades of panne by the yard 
are spangled with the finest gold or silver pail- 
lettes. Black panne treated in this way is 


much in vogue for reception gowns, and or- 
dered by matrons of prominence. 


With laces, 

ostrich feathers, and that matchless faille or 

poult de soie, in shades of iron gray, verd 

antique, mulberry and pervenche, what more 

faultless combination manceuvred by artistic 
hands. 

Among the early French models one has 

met with much success. The skirt is covered 

with stripes 

of black vel- 

vet ribbon, 

and the 

same motif 

is carried 

out on the 

bodice. 

Some of the 

most modish 

gowns are 

met with 

these velvets 

sewed on up 

and down. 

In some 

cases the ra- 

diating lines 

meet six or 

ten inches 

below the 

belt, and proportionately on the lower part 

of the bodice. This gives a solid black 

effect, decreasing the size of hips and waist. 

Ordinarily, two straps of velvet ribbon are 

used, the downward ribbons being sufficiently 

wide apart to permit another ribbon to start 

from the bottom and fit itself in between, and 

by so doing the lines always keep an even 


effect about the upper part of the skirt towards 
the belt. In black Brussels net over white 
silk or satin, this velvet trimming is charming 
for a demi-toilette. 

Women are coming to understand, that 
pretty black net lace, gauze, etc., is the best 
choice for almost every occasion, which is not 
seriously ceremonious. They reserve their 
brocades, superb velvets, and elaborately 
wrought gowns of any material whatever, 
for such occasions as they were intended— 
grande toilette—and then it is they wear their 
finest jewels and laces—but only then. Sim- 
ple as this rule is—one might suppose that no 
one, however untried in social ways, would 
ever break it; but it more often appears a 
hopeless task to have those who should learn 
accept it. 

Turkish gold embroidery, upon a black silk 
lace—the design of which is rather heavy, but 
the spaces of net met frequent enough, to 
lighten the effect pleasingly —is to be seen upon 
dressy evening cloaks, the rest of the garment 
being in panne or velvet, and in black mousse- 
line over gold cloth. A redingote model, the 
skirt in black panne, over which fall three 
flounces of this Turkish lace, has fronts of 
gold cloth with veiling of plissé dotted net, 
tacked on in long scarfs. Yoke and high col- 
lar are of Turkish lace, and shoulder scarf of 
black net. Each flounce, the high collar, and 
border of fronts, are ruched with black net, 
the edges of which have been whipped over 
with double gold thread, and twice at that. 
Lining is of white ermine. 

Persian lamb and breitschwantz muffs are 
lined with heavy white Duchesse satin, and 
when grand chic has been achieved, come in 
two exquisite models, if smartly judged. The 
first, is in its flatness as rectangular as a bag 
would be lying flat on one side, and will meas- 
ure very nearly eighteen inches in length, and 
about twenty-two in double width around. No 
trimming whatever is to be seen, but the two 
catch plaits across the top produce enough 
difference to distinguish that side, as the one 
to be held to the figure, and nothing more 
than the lining showing plainly at both ends. 

The second is much more padded, and wider 
at the bottom than it is on top, and drawn in 
at the centre of this top, and ornamented with 
a ‘*new art’” clasp, in colored enamels. From 
this clasp, two long loops of double face black 
satin ribbon with ends, trim the front well. 
With a tailor-made suit, the skirt of which has 
a narrow border of the same fur, and is tabbed 
down each side of tablier front, with buttons 
matching the muff-clasp and fur, the ensemble 
is extremely smart. The collar is lined with 
the same fur, in part ; the rest is of white satin, 
the fur alone showing when the collar is 
turned over. On the outside the cloth is cov- 
ered with stitchings, one of the many new 
ways of finishing collars. 


GLIMPSES 


REMEMBER— 

To tie your Christmas boxes with either 
gold or silver braids, ribbons, or wide or narrow 
perfumed ribbons : the latter the note of the 
season and the latest novelty. 


PretTTy— 


Members of the young contingent are shop- 
ping for Oriental black net veils, which have 
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a slit finish across the eyes. Their foreign 
friends praise them as most captivating, but 
the clerks at our veil counters stare in amaze- 
ment and tell them they have never heard of 
such a thing. 


Ir — 

More white or black tulle were used to veil 
the gold hat bands, how much more becoming 
the hats would be when worn. There is 
something harsh and crude about a gilt trim- 
ming usually. Gold tissue and lace roses are 
wonderfully effective, especially on black hats. 


FOR ‘* DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS”’ 





VOGUE 
So are gold net leaves. The latter as a coiffure 
is very smart for certain gowns. 


THoaT— 
The maiden fair—a brunette who has not 







tee, : 


~~ 


been gifted with native chic and distinc- 
tion, and attempts a low broad toque with a 
twelve-inch-long buckle across the front, sug- 
gests a violent attack of headache being 
cured by a jewelled bandage. Moral: All 
exaggerated ornaments are hideously unbe- 
coming. 
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Ir— 

Is is to be hoped that those who have deft 
fingers know at what little cost they can buy a 
ten-yard piece of broad chenille, and how 
quickly they can trim up anew last summer's 
chiffon boa for evening wear. Try it. 


THaT— 


The prevailing evening décolletage describes 
a concave line, with a heading of transparent 
lace or gauze work, usually. Lace medallions 
form a smart feature for that purpose, if of the 
finest quality. 


THE— 


Best dressed women are losing no time in 
ordering at least one evening gown of panne 
velours. It has come as a sudden revelation 
that not to have a panne gown is to be counted 
out of the season's ultra smartness. But be- 
ware of gilding gold in over-trimming it, if 
you should be so badly advised. 


How— 

Very many red cloth suits and gowns were 
seen at the Horse Show during the week! 
Charming they were, too, and so fit for the 
occasion. The pale strawberry reds, as well 
as the tomato shades, gave a delightful note of 
color to the assemblage. Blouse jackets and 
Etons accompanied these skirts. Black hats 
prevailed, but now and then red tricornes or 
low felts to match the suit were in evidence, 
one broad, long, encircling quill laid over the 
brim. 


For— 


Travel and forenoon wear, when one is 
young and handsome, the chic thing to order 
is a very low-crowned ‘‘sailor’’ of velvet or 
taffeta, as soft and pliable as possible, yet 
keeping its shape perfectly. Pompons and a 
slight crown band are sufficient for trimming, 
of feathers or ribbon-velvet. 


FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION 
To Publisher, Vogue 
3 West 29th Street, New York 
Sir: Enclosed please find Three Dollars 


for subscription to Vogue for one year, to be 


sent to 


Name 





Address 





Vogue should be kept on file for reference. 
It is the best fashion paper, and subscribing for it 
The low sub- 


scription price makes it almost as cheap to subscribe for 


is the only way to get its full benefit. 


a whole year as to buy single copies half the year. It 
costs only $3.00 to subscribe a whole year, but $5.20 


to buy single copies at ten cents each for 52 weeks. 
The mail address can be changed as often as 
desired. 
Vogue at $3.00 a year is an exceptional oppor- 


tunity to have the best fashion paper regularly at hand 


by mail at any address every week in the year. 


SEE PAGE Il 








[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date, See illustrations on this page.] 


HANDSOME SEPARATE BODICES FOR $10 AND 
LESS—A BEAUTY IN SATIN AND VALEN- 
CIENNES FOR $20—FUR BARGAINS — 
BELTS AND NECKWEAR NOVEL- 


TIES—-PANNE BODICES—— 


GOWNS FOR YOUNG 


GIRLS——-HAND-MADE UNDERWEAR AT A BAR- 


GAIN—VEILINGS 


Ismal prophecies as to an abatement 
of the heretofore popularity of the 
separate bodice and shirt waist are 

made at the beginning of each season, but 
fashion sometimes clings to a fancy like a vine 
to an oak as in this instance, where the blouse, 
whether of silk, flannel or linen, goes on, 
more firmly installed in the good graces of 
womankind than ever with each successive 
season. ‘The modish touch of gold is every- 
where among the more dressy of these waists, 
and tuckings, lace insertion, and hem-stitching 
are shown in infinite variety. Never before 
have the flannels been so lovely, but some of 
the waists in the shops show a most regretable 
tendency toward over-elaboration which 
threatens the charm of the shirt waist and 
should be carefully avoided. 

The model shown in sketch No. 1 can be 
had in-either white or black taffeta of a good 
quality for $10. Both front and back are 
ornamented with broad clusters of pin tucks 
and rows of hem-stitching. The sleeves turn 
up in a narrow hem-stitched cuff below the 
elbow, and there are tucked undersleeves. A 
pretty finish is given by the crossing tabs of 
stitched taffetas under which the bodice closes. 
Similar to this, in all but the sleeves, which are 
long and tight-fitting and extend in a point over 
the hands. Another waist can be had for 
$8.50. These blouses are a safe and practical 
instrument and can always be added to a ward- 
robe, no matter how complete it may have 
been considered at the beginning of the sea- 
son, In fact, it is better to have at first only 
the absolutely necessary silk and flannel waists, 
and to add to those from time to time during 
the winter, so that the purchaser may have the 
benefit of the latest models, 

Another pretty taffeta bodice is shown in il- 
lustration No. 2; it can be had in black, white 
or light blue. The box-plaited effect in front is 
made with tucks, alternately turned in opposite 
directions, and there are also rows of tiny pin 
tuckings extending from neck to waistband. 
The front opens over a narrow vest of surah 
satin, crossed with stitched bands of taffeta or- 
namented with small gilt buttons. The sleeves 
are on the new model and end below the elbow 
with a stitched band of taffeta. From under this 
fall satin surah undersleeves gathered into a 
broad and heavily tucked wristband. There is 
a girdle of surah of the same. Price, $10. 
A little warmer and less dressy is the shirt waist 
of Henrietta cloth seen in sketch No. 3. The 
embroidered fronts, collar and cuffs are done 
in black and white, and there is a deep pointed 
trimming of the same in the back which gives 
a collar-like eftect. Price, $9.50. Knots of 
narrow velvet ribbon tie at intervals down the 
front of the blouse. For a garment to be worn 
for unceremonious occasion this is extremely 
dainty and pretty, 

A plain shirt waist of the same cloth with a 
tull front tucked at the collar and closing under 
a hemstitched flap is selling for $5. The collar 
is crossed diagonally with narrow black velvet 
ribbon caught in the centre with a small gold 
buckle. A lovely and dressy waist of fine lib- 
erty satin closing down the front under a lace- 
edged band and inset with elaborate designs both 
back and front of beautiful Valenciennes lace, is 
$20. The sleeves are plain and rather full at 
the wrist where they gather into the daintiest 
imaginable lace-trimmed band. Although 


rasher costly for an unboned waist this model is 
so exquisitely refined and charming that it is 
well worth mention and purchase. 

At this season many of the garments, es- 
pecially intended for mid-winter wear, are con- 





siderably reduced in price, and especially is this 
true of some of the less costly furs. Of course 
the very fine grades, such as Russian sable, 
Hudson Bay sable, the finer varieties of fox and 
chinchilla, hold their own at all times of the 
year, and to possess any of these rare furs a 
large price must be paid. However, there are 
many effective varieties which are inexpensive, 
and which make a telling addition to a winter’s 
costume. Furs are, indeed, almost a necessity 
this season, if you would present any kind of 
fashionable appearance. 

A handsome boa of pointed fox, one yard and 
a half long, finished at either end with a large 
and bushy tail and two paws of the same is sell- 
ing for $11.50. The fur, which is a novelty this 
season, is long, and of a rich brown, and effect- 
ively, sprinkled with white hairs, The muff 
to match can be bought for $11. Boas and 
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collarettes vary in length and style, but it has 
been definitely settled that the use of the animal 
head is no longer in good taste. Round boas 
a yard and a half long, of black lynx, are $20 
each, and muffs of the same are selling 
for $15. 

Very handsome sateen covered comforters 
for double beds, heavily wadded with the best 
quality of cotton, are to be bought for $2.25. 
Silkoline, covered and wadded with a less fine 
grade of cotton, are selling for $1.25. 

Most beautiful calendars are shown in very 
great variety, in fact too great to mention in 
detail, but among them and perhaps as fine as 
any, is the Rembrandt Calendar, which has a 
reproduction of a Rembrandt etching to accom- 
pany each two months of the year. These 
pictures are worthy of frames after their finish as 
a marker of the flight of time. Another has 
handsome photogravures of famous pictures, 
such as the Sistine Madonna, These are also 
to be used later on to decorate the walls of a 
library or sitting-room. Price, $1.75. In 
black-and-white effect comes the American 
Girl Calendar. The original drawings are all 
by noted designers, and the price is 85 cents. 

Reasonable in price are the holly wreaths 
mentioned in a previous number, with the cal- 
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endar deftly tucked away under the bright col- 
ored berries and leaves. They sell for 29 
cents. The Millet Calendar reproduces 
twelve masterpieces of Jean Francois Millet, 
with verses for each month. Price, $2.50. 
The Revolutionary Calendar has for each month 
a drawing illustrating an event or place familiar 
in our struggle for independence. Price, 
$1.50. The Annual Calendar is designed by 
a famous delineator of animals, and shows 
twelve drawings in a new black-and-white 
treatment on rough-tinted paper with numerals 
and verses in scarlet. Price, $1.50. 

Upon the creations of belts and neck wear 
the ingenuity and art of designers and manu- 
facturers is lavishly expended this season, for 
these are often the distinctive points of a simple 
toilette, and at all times must be considered asa 
detail of primary imzortance. Each week new 






and striking models are to be seen in the shops, 
and every possible note seems to have been 
sounded in the combination of gold ribbon and 
galloon, black velvet, stitching and long ribbons 
finished with gold points and ferrets. 

A novel belt is of narrow gold galloon 
mounted on a black velvet band about an inch 
and a half wide, and caught down at intervals 
with tiny velvet straps. This ties in front 
with some half dozen or more narrow velvet 
ribbons, finished with gold points. Price, 
$3.50. 

The fancy for gold trimmings is at its hight, 
and on every possible article of apparel its glitter 
is seen ; soon it will be imitated in cheap ma- 
terials, and then, like many another fad, its day 
will be over with the grande monde. 

A lovely little fancy bodice can be made of 
panne of any of the lighter shades, the front 
opening ovef a vest of some pretty yellow lace 
with applications of gold cloth under the larger 
and more open figures ; just over the bust square 
tabs of the panne should overlap across this vest, 
and on either side from collar to hem are em- 
broidered holes the size of a five-cent piece, 
through which stitched strips of black taffeta 
is threaded in and out, lacing across the vest, 
and tying at the waist line and at the top of the 


square tabs in long ends, finished with points. 
The collar, of panne, fastens in the back, and 
has a narrow insetting of the white lace in 
front, laced across in the same manner, and ty- 
ing at the base of the throat ; or, it is carried 
down as far as the crossed tabs as you prefer, 
The cut out holes and the edge of panne next 
the vest could be effectively outlined with a tiny 
gold cord or heavy thread. The sleeves are 
slightly full at the wrist, and at the back below 
the elbow they open over an undersleeve of 
lace, threaded across with black taffeta, and ty- 
ing at the wristband with a pretty cluster of 
ends, finished with gold points. 

Panne can be bought in several different 
grades and prices, and it is par excellence the 
chosen fabric of the year for fancy bodices, 
The first quality, which is all silk, and very 
handsome, is $3.50 a yard, and another very 
good and effective grade can be bought for 
$2.25. If you prefer a more reasonable quality 
there isa very pretty panne obtainable for $1.50 
a yard, and although this is only half silk, the 
effect is really very good. 

All-over laces come in an enormous variety 
and at prices ranging from $1.50 a yard to the 
most extravagant sums. At one shop in par- 
ticular there is an especially wide choice, and 
the prices are very reasonable for the quality of 
goods shown. 

Bodices or shirt waists made of any bulky 
material, such as flannel, velvet, or panne, are 
a trifle thick in the belt, and hard to pin to the 
corset ; but they should be cut off directly at 
the waist line on the sides, and in a long point 
in front, then bound with bias pieces of taffeta 
several inches wide, and pressed carefully, 
These may be easily pinned or hooked to the 
corset, and they will not be at all clumsy. 

Gowns for children and young girls blossom 
out in many new varieties from time to time, 
always modeled on the lines of the prevailing 
fashions in dress for older folk. The straight 
front and pointed dip in the waist line is con- 
spicuously evident in gowns for girls over ten 
years of age, and under that the long-waisted 
effect all around is used. A pretty frock for 
informal dances for a girl of sixteen or seven- 
teen is seen in illustration No. 4. The ma- 
terial is taffeta, and the color an exquisite shell 
pink. The skirt which is laid in groups of 
tucks falling loose as they approach the hem, 
has a yoke-like trimming of tucked pink 
chiffon and rows of narrow black velvet. The 
skirt is finished with a lace-edged ruffle orna- 
mented with rows of black velvet. The pretty 
little bodice has a deep yoke of tucked chiffon 
trimmed with fine point de géne lace and fin- 
ished with full lace-edged frills. The graceful 
sleeves over undersleeves of tucked chiffon is 
finished with a lace wristband. Price, $54.50. 

Sketch No. 5 shows an extremely pretty 
and girlish dancing-school frock of embroidered 
net over white taffeta. The dainty skirt is 
trimmed with two full and fluffy flounces upon 
which are sewn many rows of baby-blue rib- 
bon. The bodice is trimmed in the same 
manner, and the belt and bottom of the sleeves 
are defined with a trimming of black velvet 
running through point de géne lace, Price, 
$41.50. 

Another little frock, the embodiment of 
childish grace and beauty, is of very sheer 
white Swiss, entirely accordion-plaited, waist, 
skirt, and sleeves. It is inset with fine lace 
entredeux and many groups of tuckings, the 
skirt being edged with a lace and Swiss ruffle. 
Around the slightly cut-out neck is a tucked 
collar edged with a frill of Swiss and lace, and 
at the side is a lovely pink taffeta bow; sweet 
little puff sleeves of tucking and lace are fin- 
ished with a lace-edged frill. This attractive 
little gown is made over a lining of Swiss to 
carry out the idea of airy daintiness. Price, 
$23 50. 

Very smart is the simple but charming little 
costume of light blue Louisine silk, polka- 
dotted in the same color, but slightly different 
in one seen in illustration No. 6. The seams 
are put together with fine beading, and the skirt 
is finished with a circular flounce laid in tucks 
on the bottom A lovely collar of lace and 
embroidery is the sole trimming of the bodice, 
and the sleeves are finished with frills to match. 
Price, $32.50. 

Fine French nainsook underwear of the 
sheerest quality, handsome, and trimmed with 
very fine Valenciennes lace, is selling at an un- 
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usually low price at a certain shop of which I 
can tell you. Exquisite nightgowns with elbow 
sleeves of charming shape, finished with lace- 
edged ruffles, and the neck, which is slightly 
cut down in front, with many clusters of tiny 
tucks and lace, are selling for $5 each. Equally 
fine chemise, edged with lace and inset with 
Valenciennes in pretty patterns over the bust, 
can be had as low as $2.50. These draw up 
or ribbon run through hand-embroidered eyelet 
holes. Drawers with deep ruffles, edged with 
the same lace, are $3 each, and nightgowns of 
more elaborate design, in sheer nainsook, 
are $7. 

The latest fancy in chiffon veiling is a deep 
hemstitched edge. This can be had in brown, 
bright blue and black; the hemstitching is done 
with the same colored silk for 50 cents a 
yard; they are warm though not at all thick in 
quality. The chiffon of which this is made is 
very durable and inclines rather to the order of 
silk mousseline de soie. The hem is about an 
inch wide. 

Velvet dotted chiffon veils of extra width 
without the hemstitched edge can be found for 
48 cents a yard, and a Parisian novelty, double- 
veiling, open-mesh chenille-dotted beneath with 
very sheer mousseline de soie over, is reasonable 
at 50 centsa yard. 

At no time of the year are the heavier out- 
side veils so needed as now, when wind, sleet 
and snow with their destructive touch make it 
almost impossible to keep the hair in a tidy 
condition, The warmth derived from these 
filmy chiffon trifles is truly surprising and does 
away with that much-dreaded contingency —a 
too-pink nose. 

Gaily flowered cretonne bags are especially 
designed for soiled handkerchiefs. They are 
square and gather up aribbon run through brass 
rings. ‘This makes rather a dainty and pretty 
bit of coloring, and is a very convenient recepta- 
cle for any small articles of soiled clothing such 
as lace ties, collars and handkerchiefs. . Price 
$1 50. 

On rather the same plan, but of course more 
elaborate, are work bags of pretty French chintz 
or cretonne, embroidered with flowers and 
featherstitching. These bags are silk-lined, 
and they hold seven separate pockets, all of 
which are made to draw up on individual rib- 
bons. In the centre is a pincushion. Price, 
$4.50. Good silk petticoats are selling for 
$4.95, and they are an exceptionally good 
value, for the silk is firm of body, and as 
far as one can judge the skirts would give ex- 
cellent wear. They are finished with a deep 
flounce, on the bottom of which are sewn two 
narrow ruffles about five inches wide. The 
colors are black, pink, turquoise blue and gray. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI- 
TED INCOMES 


STITCHING ON BRAIDED TRIMMING 


Ow that the season is pretty well ad- 
N vanced, we are beginning to feel a 
bit weary of dress talk, and realizing 

the fixed limitations of smart skirt and bodice 
models, we imagine that we know all that 
there is to be found out about them. We are 
constantly seeing all that is worn indoors, and 
out during the day, and when going to dinners, 
dances, and to public evening amusements, the 
whole range of modish smartness is passing 
before our eyes. Ina measure this is all true ; 
still if we are close observers, surprises are 
always lurking somewhere, oftentimes in the 
novel treatment of familiar things. Take, for 
example, so simple a thing as flat braid trim- 
mings, the silky fine qualities especially, as 
used on tailor-made suits. No longer do such 
braids look as they once did. They are greatly 
improved, by the simple process of not only 
stitching them on both edges, but by ribbing 
them, as it were, with rows of inside stitching 
besides, according to the width of the braid 
used. The effect produced has given a finish 
value to a single row of braid which it could 
never have achieved by any other means. This 
alone becomes attractive as a piece of economy, 
but which bears no such outward suggestion of 
that end. Black cloths achieve the best re- 
sults if trimmed in this way, the glossy sheen 
of the braid then showing to its best advantage. 
Cloths in colors so trimmed, if tone upon tone, 
are equally successful, and chic lines of braid as 


heading for the fitted flounce of a skirt, or if 
the skirt is in long gores, for lines around the 
bottom of it, in connection with a suitable dis- 
position of the braid upon the Eton, boléro, 
and upon a postillion jacket bodice, which is 
one of the growing-into-favor models of the 
season, a charming suit will be the result. 

All extravagant skirt trimmings, in intricate 
designs, are out of the question, and not con- 
sidered under the head lines of this article. 
Elaborateness of bodice, skirt, coat, or jacket, 
makes demands upon any skilled labor, large 
expenditure for the work, and an extravagant 
outlay of money to furnish the materials. In 
the wardrobe of the woman who spends the 
most money during any given season, all of her 
gowns, and her appareling are not made upon 


an elaborate scale, If they should be, her style 
of dressing would no longer be in good taste. 
Simplicity of dress in comparative poverty, as 
well as in wealth, is ever the highest indication 
of elegance and taste. In one case the materi- 
als are sure to be of modest value, in the other 
their value may be of any price, however ex- 
travagant, and yet be treated simply. 


HOUSE WEAR FABRICS 


There has not been in many years so pro- 
nounced a supply of fabrics for house wear. 
Dressing, especially for indoor life, has been so 
constantly inculcated in all the fashion week- 
lies, and promoted by models in the shops, 
that those who never before bought materials 
for that purpose, or encouraged the so doing in 
their daughters, have become converts to the 
new idea. A hopeful sign, indeed, and one 


sure to uplift the habits of domestic life out of 
past carelessness, make the home more attrac- 
tive, and spur on the male members to intro- 
duce a little more ceremony into their own 
The marked success of such pretty low- 


dress. 


‘* SEEN IN THE SHOPS”? ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT PAGE 444 
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priced cachemires, veilings, Henriettas, and 
albatross cloths has marked a new departure. 
Street suits are now kept for their legitimate 
street wear, and will later show the advantage 
of such limit of usage. When these house 
fabrics are purchased for the daughters still in 
their teens, one of the smartest models is that 
of skirt with shoulder straps of the same at- 
tached, and crossed in front. These straps are 
lined with stitching. A blouse is worn with 
the skirt, and a short boléro over it. Sleeves 
may be long or of elbow length. Any simple 
treatment answers for the bottom of the skirt— 
stitching, narrow ribbons in points or waves, or 
flat rows one above the other. Harmonize the 
boléro with the skirt in the matter of trim- 
ming. Give a little smart touch to the sleeve 
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by cuff or undersleeve. High draped belt is 
the finish of a skirt having a simple row of 
black running a few inches above the bottom, 
then carried over to the sides and on the front 
gore, forming three trefoils linked with a fes- 
toon line. Very simple, but eftective. A broad 
band fitted to the skirt, and of the same mate- 
rial, if covered with white or black line stitch- 
ing has the happiest effect. The fabric will 
suggest the silk for stitching. 


NOVELTIES—ETON AND BOLERO 
TRIMMINGS 


NECK-WEAR 


Neckwear is the absorbing point of interest 
just now. The variety is astonishing and the 
prettiness evolved most fascinating. There 
seems to be no good excuse for anyone who 
can sew not having many of these adjuncts to 
wear, as the foundations are sold, and there is 
nothing to do further than to buy the mate- 
rials and put them together. There are clever 
girls and managing women who make the 
most of their opportunities by trimming up a 
single Eton, so that one is led to think she has 





several for day and evening wear, so complete 
is the transformation. As examples of these 
adjuncts, there is a turn-over collar and long 
rever ending in a stole tab below the waist, of 
white cloth, appliqué with cloth matching the 
Eton and skirt. A high neckband chemisette 
is worn with it. It takes but a few minutes 
to baste this accessory upon the front of an 
untrimmed Eton. A single lace collar may be 
turned over the Eton neck, but not meet in 
front, the rest of the coat opening having two 
small revers of silk or velvet turned back, and 
the ends of the necktie worn over the collar of 
a flat tailor-made chemisette, dropping down 
as a finish. A triple collar of white cloth, 
and the suit cloth alternating, or the suit cloth 
may have a narrow edge of white cloth as a 


finish to each of the three shoulder collars. 
Then again, one may have an ermine collar 
turning over and meeting in front with a small 
bundle of tails, showing above it a chemisette 
of white polka-dotted velvet to match in color 
the hat trimming, in blue, violet, pink, or 
old-rose, etc. A touch of the same fur roll- 
ing over the sleeve opening will add very much 
to the ensemble. 


REMODELLED EVENING ETON 


A suggestion for remodeiling an Eton, 
which would look very well for evening wear, 
is to transform it into one bearing upon 
L’ Aiglon models. Introduce two shoulder 
straps covering the length of shoulder seams, 
and let them pass and spring over the tops of 
each sleeve and be caught there with a gold 
button. From the centre of each of these 
straps, slip under frontwards two stitched straps 
and carry them each one down to the bust line 
on right and left sides, where there should be 
two small square pockets; the pointed ends of 
these straps, having a button finish, are placed 













on top of these pockets. We will suppose 
that this Eton has small collar revers. 
Face these revers with black velvet and make 
the pocket and straps of the same. Weara 
white panne stock draped like a cravat, and 
add a small jabot of white lace. Make the 
Eton sleeves longer by adding a flare of black 
velvet, and on the sleeve itself run a vertical 
strap seven inches long down the top side, 
ending in a point with gilt buttons where the 
velvet flare begins. | Wear a gold ribbon belt, 
which will just make itself seen under this 
Eton. Ifa little more gold effect should be 
desired, cord the revers and straps on the outer 
edges with something fine in gold cord. Asa 
model for a new suit this in stitched braid or 
cloth would answer nicely. In grays and tans 
these straps and collar revers, if in a paler shade 
of the same color, are most effective. 

Where one cannot go to much expense in 
little coats of this kind a black linen-back vel- 
vet is very smart to wear with different skirts, 
Line the fronts with white cloth and trim the 
edge with a border of gold braid of two differ- 
ent kinds. The fronts should be double- 
breasted, but not fastening too far on the left, 
and be closed by gold buttons. A high L’ Aiglon 
collar for the neck, also of velvet is covered 
with diamond stitching, to match the bottom 
of the Eton, making a band of trimming nearly 
three inches wide. Line the band of the neck 
with white cloth and cover it with gold braid- 
ing. When the neckband and fronts are 
open these white and gold facings look smart. 
A low black velvet toque, with a single long 
swirling quill if gilded would, for evening wear 
at the theatre, prove very becoming. 


FIGURED VELVETEENS 


An English figured velveteen, if one finds 
the best colors, will light up prettily for the 
evening, and will give the most satisfactory 
service for many occasions. If the skirt is 
laid in side plaits over the hips and well stitched 
down almost to the knee, that model will be 
found to suit this material exceedingly well. 
The figure in these velvets obviates the need of 
much trimming. Made up in an Eton or 
boléro for the bodice, the former is laid in 
plaits and stitched flat, leaving a narrow ruffle 
edge on the bottom; the fronts are straight and 
open, showing an under blouse. The latter is 
short over a high corselet of black satin, or 
gold ribbon, the boléro finish of black satin 
piping with a line of gold. There are bunches 
of black velvet with several loose ends, on 
which should be gold ferrets. A gold ferret 
set is attached to the black velvet streamers on 
the left side of belt. The chemisette neck 
finish is an all-over transparent lace or mousse- 
line. Fancy turn-over collars of white and 
écru lace with designs woven in gold trim such 
bodices very smartly. These collars are a nov- 
elty, and suprisingly reasonable in price. There 
are three very pretty varieties of them. An 
extra collar for cuff to elbow sleeves would be 
a desirable addition when making the purchase. 

Long evening gloves are now exhibited as 
novelties, their length of arm embroidered with 
a black silk vine or branch of foliage. On all 
the pale shades this contrast is very violent, 
necessarily, and it must produce a startling effect 
as a finishing touch to any toilette. One of 
the axioms of good taste is to avoid startling 
things especially in long gr short gloves. 


CHANGING NOMENCLATURE 
OF FABRICS 


He custom is growing of appending 

‘ foreign names to most of the purchas- 
able materials for woman’s wear, her 

dress fabrics especially. One must be au fait 
in French to keep up with it, or to translate 
the salesman’s pronunciation into the original. 
In general, the maker’s name is carried on his 
silks, velvets and cloths, but new effects and 
suggestions also now come in for their share 
of this nomenclature, as peau de soie, suéde 
cloth, panne velours, which means plush vel- 
vet, etc. Libellule is the latest maker's 
name found attached to dress cloths of the 
finest and most delicate variety. Ferrets, in 
the original, mean the tag for a lace on 
a shoe or corset, for instance, Aiguillette is 
another name for the same pretty gold, silver 
or tinseled ornaments so much in demand, and 
translated means a sharp-pointed tag on the 
end of a lacet, while the ferrets may be of any 
form, The slide for a cravat goes by the 





name of coulant, but that term is not at all 
frequent in the shops. Its meaning is sliding. 

THE HOME DRESSMAKER 

MAKING OF A WRAPPER 
Pretty wrapper forms the subject of my 
A lesson this week. It is made of fine 
flannel in a medium shade of Wedg- 
wood blue, and has velvet collar and wristbands 
bordered with a single row of three-eighth inch 
wide gold braid. 

The gown has loose side fronts and a middle 
piece of cream Japanese silk gathered to the 
waist to the depth of a yoke from the neck, and 
then hanging straight down. It is secured un- 
der the right edge of the gown, and also under 
the lower part of the left one, the upper front 
being left open and made to fasten with three 
handsome buttons, and supplementary hooks 
and eyes as necessary. The stand-up collar of 
draped silk over a plain foundation, is secured 
on to the neck edge of gathered front, 
and otherwise made neat. Then the right 
half is attached to the inside of the velvet col- 
lar; it fastens at the back with hooks and 
eyes, and the drapery is arranged either in bows 
or ends to conceal the fastenings. The back 
of the gown has a Watteau plait over a semi- 
fitting back, the upper edges of which are se- 
cured into a yoke, and the latter is first covered 
by the velvet collar, which slopes down toa 
point in the middle. A gold girdle encircles 
the waist. The sleeves are easy-fitting down 























the arms, gathered a little into the armhole, and 
at wrist edges, which latter are finished with a 
narrow velvet band trimmed with braid. The 
necessary materials are: Ten and three-quarter 
yards of plain, twenty-seven inch ‘annel, one 
and three-quarter yards (or according to hight ) 
of nineteen inch silk, one-half yard of velvet, 
nine yards of gold braid and six buttons. 

Lightly tack the pieces of the half pattern 
together so as to be able to try it on, and see 
if the size is correct and make any alterations 
necessary, then with the pattern the correct 
size proceed to cut out the gown. 

Double the whole length of the material and 
lay the cut ends on the table, seeing that the 
selvages are all exactly together; then place the 
front (No. 1) piece of pattern onto it with 
the foot edge to the cut ends of the cloth and 
allowing for a two and one-half inch hem, an 
inch down the front and half inches at all 
other edges; pin it on in several places so that 
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it will not slip and next pin the back (No. 2) 
piece on to fit beside the other as far as possible, 
as illustrated, and allow for similar turnings on 
that piece; still do not cut out, but slip the 
material along and place the remaining pieces 
iv, v, vi and the corner of No. 11, not forgetting 
that the latter requires a turning for the foot 
hem. ‘This all done, measure the remaining 
piece of cloth as it is folded (in case you have 


placed the foregoing extravagantly ) and see, if 


when opened out full length, it will cut the 
watteau with necessary turnings. The quantity 
allows for a medium figure with forty-two-inch 
front skirt length, so that a wider foot hem 
may be allowed for a shorter length, or if the 
piece should be too short for the Watteau even 
with more careful arranging, cut the latter be- 
fore the sleeve, etc., and get a little extra ma- 
terial the length of one sleeve or as required. 
The full front is just the width of silk, 
sloped at the top for the neck ; the back of the 
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SIMPLE WRAPPER AND DIAGRAM FOR CUTTING 
See text—The Home Dressmaker 











collar is placed to the middle fold of the velvet, 
and the wristbands may either be on the cross or 
straight as preferred ; the front portion of collar 
and the wristbands, when on, must shade dark 
when looking down them; the back of the 
collar must obviously be on the reverse way, but 
this does not matter, as it shows less promi- 
nently than the front, and there is also less of it; 
but it is as well not to cut the velvet antil re- 
quired. 

To make the gown, back up the seams, 
placing the two edges of the Watteau plait into 
the middle back one, down to a few inches be- 
low the waist, but leaving two inches at the 
waist separate (by notching the turnings), so 
leave a division for the girdle to pass through ; 
down the skirt each edge is joined to its corre- 
sponding back one. Tack the lower edge of 
the upper surface of the back yoke to that of the 
back and the shoulders together ; try it on and 
then stitch all the seams, carefully graduating 


the under arm darts off so as to make the finish 
over the hip quite imperceptible: pink the edges 
of the turnings, and then press them open on 
every seam. Next turn in the inch margins 
allowed down the fronts and tack the hem at 
foot edge. 

If the silk for the front is at all thin, it is as 
well to line it with muslin or thin satin, which 
cut the same width as the silk exactly, but not 
quite up to the neck rim, both together for the 
lowest row of gatherings and the upper ones in 
the silk only. Draw all the threads up together 
to fit the foundation piece No. vi (one thick. 
ness of this only being required ), and secure each 
row of gathering to it, not forgetting to leave a 
good margin on each side. Make and put the 
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stand-up collar on and then tack the right edge 
of the front under that of the gown and stitch 
them together down just where the braid will 
be put on, so that the latter will cover the line 
of stitching ; do the same with the lower half 
of left side and arrange the fastenings along the 
upper part. Hem the yoke lining inside the 
outer piece over the turnings of the shoulder 
seams and the one across the back. 

Now make the sleeves, joining up a neat 
seam first to the right and then on the wrong 
side as explained in the lesson on a shirt waist. 
Gather the upper part of the top edge and 
stitch it into the armhole; the seam of the 
sleeve should be just the required length to com- 
fortably meet the wristband, so it is as well to 
try this and shorten it if necessary; place the 
tulness over the outside of wrist more especially, 
and put the band on in the ordinary way; 
make the armhole seam neat by oversewing or 
binding with ribbon. 
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Now make the velvet collar; first, lay the 
paper pattern over the gown to see that it fits, 
as the shoulder may have been altered a little, 
and then cut out the foundation in tailor’s can- 
yas and the velvet to match, allowing turnings 
on the latter only along the outer edge, which 
tack over the former, hem a lining of silk or 
flannel neatly under the edge of the velvet and 
then stitch the velvet and canvas to the neck 
edge of the gown with the turnings to the 
right side of the latter, making them neat by 
hemming the lining edge over them. Fasten 
the collar to the yoke, and under collar, by 
hooks and eyes; and sew a band with a sliding 
buckle or a tape to the back seam on the in- 
side at waist. 

See that all the edges are nicely pressed and 
run the braid on; pass the girdle through the 
small space left between the plait and waist, at- 
taching it to the seam, and the result should 
be a very pretty gown. 








THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPO- 
SITION 


First Paper 


WESTERN PROGRESS TO BE EPITOMIZED-——-TEN 
MILLIONS OF WISE EXPENDITURE—UNITED 


STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS 


He world’s fair that is to open in the 
I spring of 1901 has for its object not 
only the glorification of Buffalo, but 
the promotion of trade and the establishment of 
more friendly relations between all the states 
and republics of this continent. _It will centre 
the representative products of the new world, 
and in a sense it will offer to the world an ex- 
ample of western progress and civilization as 
the Paris Exposition represented mainly the 
products and achievements of the older coun- 
tries of Europe. 
THE SITE 


Beauty, taste, and refinement are the watch- 
words of the achievements, and the ones empha- 
sized at the Pan-American Exposition whether 
one studies the stately buildings, the products 
within them, or the landscape effects which are 
produced in park and garden. The site selected 
for the Exposition is admirably suited for such 
a display. It consists of three hundred and 
fifty acres in the northern part of Buffalo, 
where all the natural landscape effects required 
to make a perfect setting for such an enterprise 
are to be found. Delaware Park, with lake, 
wooded hills, winding roads and paths, and 
plants, trees and shrubbery has been the product of 
thirty years of work, and it represents an expendi- 
ture of millions of dollars. Beyond the grounds, 
but within thirty minutes’ ride of it, rumbles 
and roars one of the most gigantic waterfalls in 
the world ; this is linked to the Exposition for 
purposes of lighting, heating and for supplying 
motive force to the thousands of activities 
which the Exposition will call into being at 
this spot. Niagara knows no superior in the 
world of art or nature, and the harnessing of 
some of its surplus energy to drive the wheels 
of commerce is a stimulating exhibition of 
man’s control of the forces around him. 


EMBELLISHMENTS 


The beauty of the natural site has been en- 
hanced by the skill of architects and artists. 
The masses of shrubbery are transplanted into 
formal rows of gardens to represent those of the 
Orient and of Europe. Straight-line terraces, 
sharp-angled hills and gardens, and strangely 
clipped trees and vines show the varying tastes 
in landscape gardening of other times and na- 
tions. On either side of the Esplanade are the 
Sunken Gardens, surrounded by the choicest 
flowers and bordered with the rarest aquatic 
plants of the Nile—the Nymphzas and the 
Egyptian Lotus. The trickling of water from 
playing fountains suggests scenes in the Orient. 

The floral display will show what horticul- 
turists have accomplished in the development 
of flowering plants. Thousands of these bloom 
in conservatory and in gardens, in masses on 
the lawns, in rows and terraces and along walks 
and drives, fully two hundred thousand hardy 
varieties having been planted in the autumn for 
early spring blooming. 


THE STADIUM 


_ Thecost of the Exposition, including build- 
ings and ornamental features of the grounds, 





has reached to the proposed jexpenditure of 
$10,000,000, The buildings of themsel 7es are 
grateful to cultivated taste. Artists, sculptors, 
and architects have combined to make them 
superior to anything ever before presented. The 
Pan-American Exposition has bid high for perma- 
nent renown in the construction of some of its 
unique buildings. There are twenty buildings 
of various sizes and costliness, built chiefly after 
an adaptation of the Spanish Renaissance as a 
fitting compliment to Latin-America. Some 
of these structures are typical of the aims and 
objects of the show. The Stadium for sports, 
with a seating capacity of twenty-five thousand 
people, is without a parallel outside of Greece 
or Rome _ Here will be held the Athletic 
Carnival, in which some of the most noted 
athletes of the world will appear, the intention 
being that the sports shall form one of the most 
interesting features of the whole Exposition. 
As a nation interested in the development of 
outdoor sports this Stadium will be suggestive of 
our physical recreations and ambitions. The 
famous Coliseum of Rome was not a more im- 
posing structure, although capable of seating 
eighty-seven thousand people. It was not more 
attractive or artistic either in its construction. 
While its seating capacity will be much less 
than that of Rome’s celebrated place of amuse- 
ment, the Stadium will have a much larger 
arena, with a quarter mile race track and suffi- 
cient space to accommodate any of our national 
games, The top rows of seats are sixty feet 
above the ground, and the length of the Stadium 
one hundred and twenty-nine feet longer, and 
its width ten feet narrower than the historic 
amphitheatre of ancient Reme. A bird’s-eye 
view of the Stadium is picturesque and beauti- 
ful, and it will be the scene of many of the 
pageants incidental to the Exposition. There 
will be held in it horse shows, automobile ex- 
hibits, displays of agricultural implements and 
road machinery, as well as sports and games. 
The arena will be a constant scene of shifting 
panorama 
The main entrance to the Stadium will have 
the rich Spanish-American effect so often seen 
in South America, with beautiful towers, red- 
tiled roof, and broad eaves. One passes through 
the cool portico, and looks out upon the sea of 
human faces and the perspective of the arena 
beyond. In a general way the Stadium resem- 
b es that erected at Athens a few years ago, but 
it is a model instead of a permanent structure. 
So beautiful is the building, however, that the 
talk of perpetuating it is already rife in Buffalo, 
and it will probably prove a permanent monu- 
ment to the glory of the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion. It covers ten acres of land. 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS 


The United States Government building is 
naturally a central group of structures which 
will attract the visitor. It consists of three 
massive structures connected with colonnades, 
the main building being six hundred feet long 
and one hundred and thirty feet wide, with 
each of the others about fifty feet square. The 
architecture is a modified Spanish Renaissance, 
but the details suggest Mexican rather than 
strictly Spanish architecture. In thisa distinct 
gain is made, for the ancient Mexican idea of 
architecture is not only pleasing, but it is more 
suggestive of this country than the early imported 
Spanish style. Like all the other buildings this 
will be richly colored instead of dazzling white 
as at the Chicago Fair. In fact, colors riot on 
all sides, both in buildings and flowers ; it is an 
Oriental or southern tropical effect rather than 
a cold northern that predominates. 

The United States Government appropriated 
half a million dollars to the exposition, which 
sum has been expended on the building made of 
staff, and on the exhibits grouped inside. At 
the hight of the building there is a dome sur- 
mounted by a figure of Victory. In the two 
wings of the Government buildings there will 
be exhibited types of life and labor in our newly 
acquired possessions. Hawaii, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippines are to have their first represen- 
tation at a world’s fair. The collection of 
Philippine articles was made by the Smithsonian 
Institution, and these are the most representa- 
tive of their class ever seen outside of the 
Philippine Islands, These relics include every- 
thing which bears on modes of living, with 
models of houses, personal ornaments, dress, 
and household utensils. There will be a com- 
plete set of war implements of the different 
islanders, including the famous swords and 
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knives of the war-like Moros, and trophies of 
canons and guns captured by our soldiers from 
both Spaniards and natives. Some of these 
old brass cannons are several centuries old, and 
were taken to the Philippines by the early 
Spanish adventurers and soldiers who followed 
the priests in the fourth century. 

(To be continued) 


NINE SMART WAYS 


TO TRIM OPEN-FRONT BODICES 


O. One,—On bodice fronts attach on 
N each side three triangular or corner- 
pieces of lace or batiste embroidery 
(handkerchief corners are especially pretty), 
and have the points meet in the centre. 
Start the top pair above bust line, and 
keep the sides joined in a straight line. 
The last pair will seldom show very much, un- 
less the waist is extremely long. Usually there 
are two-thirds lost under the belt. Where the 
points meet place a jeweled button. Wear a 
dressy lawn chemisette, with match neck- 
band, and finish the top with a fold of taffeta, 
panne or velvet, in a contrasting color. Pass 
a black velvet ribbon under this fold, knot it in 
front, draw the two ends a little apart down 
the front and tuck the ends under the belt. 

No. Two.—This for not only an open front, 
but a demi-corsage beside. Wear a tucked 
chemisette of white mousseline and a neck band 
en suite, its top having a narrow turn-over col- 
lar like one in linen, and open slightly in front. 
Take a white net scarf, having lace ends, pass it 
around the neck, knot it close to the top, 
leave a space, and knot it a second time, allow- 
ing the lace ends to fall loose below this last 
knot. A flat trimming on the opening of the 
bodice is desirable rather than revers. 

No. Three. —This bodice opens in a straight 
broad line to belt. Attach on both sides a 
separate vest-piece, a few inches in width alto- 
gether, and of some contrasting fabric. Cut out 
of the top centre, a wedge-shaped bit, with 
point a little beyond the half. Round the two 
top corners into a small scallop and edge them 
and the opening with a narrow gold finish. 
Below each scallop sew on three pairs of small 
fancy gold buttons for ornamentation. Wear 
a flat silk or lawn chemisette with high neck- 
band en suite, the shape of which will be a 
straight band, one end rounded and fastening 
over on the left side in front invisibly, This 
band is to be edged with gold also. 

No. Four.—For an open-front Eton, wear a 
plissé lace or mousseline chemisette, having a 
high straight neckband. Pass an inch-wide 
velvet as cravat over neckband, its two short 
ends in front, finished with gold or silver ferrets. 
Trim the fronts of this Eton with two oppo- 
site pieces of velvet ribbon rosettes to match ; 
make them with long loops and loosely ; let 
each pair be joined with festooned straps of the 
same velvet. Fasten these straps under rosettes 
on the left side, 

No. Five.-—-For a short boléro, having a 
rolling collar and round open fronts, wear a 
pretty silk blouse underneath, with a high- 
shaped neckband en suite. Select a cravat of 
soft liberty silk or satin in the same tone as 
boléro, or in contrast ; pass it over the neck and 
draw it into a ‘new art”’ slide. Then knot 
it twice very close together below, and allow 
the knots to touch one above the other. Have 
the ends to spread out full, and let them be 
plissé, and fall above the belt, so as to show a 
line of the blouse above the belt. 

No. Six.—For a straight Eton with long 
fronts, wear a chemisette of fancy lace and 
lawn, an insetting of three lace entredeux, so 
that each will have downward centre points, 
using a wide lace at the top, less width in the 
middle, narrower at the belt. In front is to 
be worn a draped high corselet of soft wide 
ribbon, crossing over to the left, and then in- 
visibly fastened. 

No. Seven.—For bodice opening having a 
deep V in front, wear a pretty chemisette with 
a high straight neckband of the same, and strap 
it crosswise with gold or silver gauze ribbon 
from right to left; that is, start the ribbons 
under the bodice, finish on the right, but end 
the ribbons on the left upon the chemisette, 
barely a quarter of an inch from the bodice. 
Turn those ends into a point and finish with a 
turquoise or diamond button of small size. 

Carry these ribbons like a ladder on the neck- 
band also, from ear to ear. 

No. Eight.—For the rounding front boléro 
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of a pale-colored cloth gown, fit in.a white 
cloth vest, which is to fill all the front space 
above the belt, which needs to be a high- 
draped one. Let this vest enter the bodice 
sides up to shoulder seam, but slope neck out 
low towards each front or centre. Afterwards 
fasten up the vest centre below with three pairs 
of small gold olive-shaped buttons and cords. 
This vest remains slightly open from the top 
buttons and has a stitched binding of gold 
braid. The vest cloth surface is strapped across 
on both sides by a heavy white silk flat braid, 
stitched also. An all-over lace chemisette is 
worn with its neckband high and draped with 
feather-bone supports covered with white rib- 
bon. 

No. Nine has a white Chantilly dotted 
net front, softly draped over gold cloth laid 
flat, and neckband en suite, and has an inset 
figured lace border for top finish, Small bows 
of black velvet in five or six pairs spring out 
in equal spaces from the bodice sides, and in 
the centre of each is an oval buckle of bril- 
liants. This velvet is an inch wide; one end 
is fastened inside of the bodice openings, the 
other end is turned into a short loop with 
buckle, giving the effect of bow. Belt finish 
at bottom of the waist completes this front. 











[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where dressing-table articles are purchasabie 
should enclose stamped and addressed envelope for 
reply, and state page and date.] 


Arge red roses, very true to nature’s 
handiwork, are selling for fifty-five 
cents a spray, and when perfumed thor- 

oughly with a good rose extract, are not only 
ornamental, but deliciously fragrant. The scent 
used for this is that of a jacqueminot rose; it is de- 
lightfully fresh, and closely resembles that of the 
flower itself. These sweet and beautiful blos- 
soms have for me a charm lacking in many 
more popular flowers. 

To obtain the best results it is well to use an 
atomizer by which to throw the essence directly 
nto the heart of the rose. 

Very handsome cut glass atomizers, heavily 
mounted in sterling silver, and with a small silk- 
covered bulb, are $4 and $5 each. They are 
the best possible means for the use of any 
extract. 

Silk-covered corsage and skirt hangers, 
thickly wadded and plentifully filled with sachet 
power, are to be had for $1.50 each, and are 
very superior in their finish, and in the quality 
of the scent used. They are made up fresh 
from your order, may be covered with any color 
silk or satin you choose, and perfumed with 
your favorite scent. 

The hook to hang this to the nail is also 
covered with satin or silk, and from under this 
fall four little bags tied with narrow ribbon, sol- 
idly filled with sachet powder. Two or three 
of the hangers will make a large closet fragrant 
tor months, and it is a delight to wear a gar- 
ment which has hung for even a few hours on 
one of these fragrant conveniences. 

From $3 up, burning essence lamps may be 
bought of heavy cut crystal. This price in- 
cludes a bottle of the perfume to be used. The 
wick should be left burning until the carbon at- 
tached to it becomes red hot. Then the flame 
is blown out, after which the perfumed essence 
is consumed through the wick, sending out a 
delicious odor which pervades a large room 
with sweetness. 

Violet perfume has grown to be the favorite 
scent during the past few years ; in fact it is said 
that the combined sales of all other odors are 
hardly more than equal to that of the violet 
alone, A new violet essence, elusively sweet 
and very delicate, though lasting, put up in at- 
tractive silk boxes, satin-lined, is selling for $2, 
and may be said to be one of the most perfect 
productions of its kind. The boxes them- 
selves are very pretty, and make a most desir- 
able gift. 

To see yourself as others see you seldom is 
an agreeable experience, but the magnifying 
looking-glasses, set on easels of nickel in a 
heavy round frame of the same, are candid 
truth-tellers, and, if after gazing into its un- 
compromisingly frank depths you are satisfied 
that all is as it should be, you surely will have 
nothing to dread from the sharpest scrutiny of 





other eyes, These are $5 each. Each mag- 
nifying mirror is backed by another of the ordi- 
nary kind, so that either can be used. It may 
hang on the wall, or stand at any chosen angle 
on its little easel. 

Tiny silken bags that draw up with narrow 
ribbons, and are daintily embroidered with flow- 
ers, have attached to the centre a wee powder 
puff of exceedingly good quality, and are meant 
to be carried if one is to be where the trifle of 
powder, so highly prized by many, cannot be 
obtained. ‘These are $1 each. They can be 
tucked into the sleeve, as they are very soft and 
crush into the smallest possible space. At the 
same price very similar silk bags, holding 
powder puffs, and backed by a small round mir- 
ror, can be had. These, however, are more 
bulky. 

Large sachets in the form of very thick pin- 
cushions, are $2.50 each, and are solidly filled 
with a rare and fragrant sachet powder, as yet 
to be found at only one shop in town. The 
scent of one of these cushions is strong enough 
to fill a large trunk, and is both permanent and 
deliciously sweet. 


Nots. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concern- 
ing the entertaining or instructive qualities of new 
publications will receive immediate attention. ] 


THE DUKE 


BY J. STORER CLOUSTON, AUTHOR OF A LUNA-~ 


TIC AT LARGE. LONGMANS, GREEN AND 


COMPANY 


His entertaining tale may be read for 

I the amusement to be derived from 
the escapades of the Irishman, who, 

through the whim of the real duke, is invested 
with the ducal title and the dignity for a 
month; or the book may be taken as a satire 
on modern society in the great metropolis. 
Considered in either light, The Duke is excel- 
lent reading. The story opens grimly with a 
death-bed scene, in which an expiring duke 
who has grossly wronged the father of the 
young man, a distant cousin, who by a curi- 
ous turn of fate is now to succeed to the title, 
is mainly concerned to keep his perfidy from 
becoming known after his death, and he gives 
instructions to that end to the friend, Sir 
Pursuivant Debrette, who watches with him 
to hisdeath. It is agreed among other matters 
that the faithful comrade shall undertake the 
role of adviser to the heir, Lambert Haselle, 
who in due form is notified in his Australian 
home that he has become the Seventh Duke of 
Grandon. This independent young man 
chooses to arrive unannounced and this he 
does in the course of time. No one, not even 
Sir Pursuivant, knows that Lambert is in Lon- 
don, and within a few moments of his arrival, 
as he wanders about the ducal drawing-room, 
his one thought is to clear the memory of his 
father from the foul aspersion put upon it by 
the recently deceased nobleman. The unex- 
pected arrival of Jack Kavanagh, a comrade in 
the old Bohemian days, results in Lambert 
suddenly suggesting that Kavanagh impersonate 
the duke fora month. Asneither of the young 
men is known in London the plan is plausible 
and for purposes of amusing story-telling it an- 
swers very well, The spurious duke, who is a 
roystering Irishman, devoid of manner and a 
gay dog in a vulgar way, is received with open 
arms by the great world which overlooks his 
vulgarity. The two sisters of the late duke, 
haughty dames of high degree, are especially 
gracious, each manceuvering to secure the duke 
as a son-in-law. As for the exclusive set 
among men, they present the ill-mannered, 
coarse quondam duke to the clubs and join him 
in his various not-too-nice diversions. _Mean- 
time Lambert, who has assumed the name of 
Jack Kavanagh, and poses as the private 
secretary of the alleged duke, is treated with 
the contempt usually bestowed upon those who 
occupy such lowly positions. Here are possibili- 
ties for diverting situations which the author 
knows how to make effective. A rapid month is 
that for the real Jack Kavanagh, who spends 
money like a prince, but the situation is not as 
amusing to the owner of the title as he supposed it 
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would be, and it looks at one time as though 
Kavanagh, who promptly becomes enamored 
of the privileges and status of a duke, would 
refuse to keep to his bargain to stop the fool- 
ing at the end of a month. 

The Irishman’s introduction to society in 
the guise of the duke happened in this wise at 
a reception at the house of Lady Georgiana 
Stock, sister of the late duke : 


**An eddy of stir and whisper rippled 
through the rooms. He was really here, 
then—that mysterious, romantic peer! Al- 
ready he had become the hero of a hundred 
stories. 


* * * 


** Any diffidence that his Grace might have 
felt at first, vanished swiftly before the flatter- 
ing attentiuns paid him by the speech and eyes 
of every one he met. The Misses Julia and 
Maria Stock greeted him with the gay 
familiarity of relations, dowagers smiled, dis- 
tinguished elderly gentlemen were politely 
hearty. He found words for them all coming 
easily to his tongue, and he soon perceived 
that so long as he spoke and smiled there was 
really no necessity to think of the matter of 
his remarks. Already, in fact, he had 
gauged the requirements of society. 

‘¢ Untortunately, however, a rose-leaf will 
here and there crumple even in the softest beds. 
A swift half-hour or so had flown by, and his 
Grace was thinking to himself, ‘ Be George, 
I’m getting on famously!’ when he found 
himself engaged by his host. His fellow- 
guests, judiciously recognizing the privacy that 
two such personages would prefer, left them as 
many square inches to themselves as circum- 
stances permitted. The opportunity was too 
good to be lost, and the right honourable 
gentleman embarked upon a little serious con- 
versation. 

*©*No doubt we shall see you in the 
House of Lords very soon, your Grace?’ he 
began, with an air of geniality blended with the 
gravity that such an allusion calls for. 

‘¢¢ To tell ye the truth,’ replied his Grace 
candidly, ‘I was thinking of having me fling 
first before taking up the duties of me posi- 
tion.’ 

*¢ Mr. Stock looked a trifle taken aback, 
but the Duke Jack was too thoroughly pleased 
with himself by this time to doubt the ap- 
propriateness of anything he might be graciously 
pleased to remark. 

*¢ ¢T hope I am right in assuming,’ said Mr. 
Stock, ‘ that you propose to follow those con- 
stitutional principles which have guided your 
distinguished family through the last two 
centuries? A Duke of Grandon on the other 
side would be unthinkable !’ 

‘¢ «Be George and I do! Me ancestors’ 
policy is me own, whatever it was !’ 

‘¢¢ Ah, your Grace is then entirely of our 
way of thinking?’ 

‘¢¢ Entirely, sir!’ cried his Grace heartily, 
trusting that this unqualified declaration would 
end the conversation. But the Right Hon- 
ourable John Stock has the reputation of never 
relinquishing a bottonhole. 

*¢¢]T am delighted, your Grace,’ he said 
cordially, ‘delighted, I assure you, at finding 
so influential a recruit. The late duke was one 
of the mainstays of the party; your family in- 
fluence, believe me, is very considerable. Your 
declaration will set our minds at ease on a point 
which has caused us some anxiety.’ 

*¢ This sounded like the end of the ordeal, 
and already his Grace was making a movement 
to escape; but the Minister was not to be so 
easily eluded. ‘At first your responsibilities 
will doubtless appear to you a trifle embar- 
rassing,’ he continued, with an air of gravity 
happily blended with sympathy. 

*¢¢] blush for them, sir!’ said his Grace, 
with a solemn shake of the head. 

*¢¢ Ah, it is so with all of us who have in- 
herited or who have attained to positions of— 
if I may say so—some eminence in our coun- 
try. The higher we are placed, your Grace, 
the more we have to sustain.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Faith, it seems to me,’ said his Grace, 
‘that the higher ye are the more ye need to 
sustain ye. Have ye had supper yet?’ 

‘* Mr. Stock raised his hand reassuringly. 
‘I sup off the crumbs afterwards,’ he ex- 
plained, with that humor which made him so 
popular a speaker at all civic banquets. And 
thereupon he embarked on a discussion upon 








the far-reaching policy and searching domes} 


measures at present being undertaken by ¢hy 
Government of which he was s0 distinguish. 
an ornament. 

‘¢¢ And what the devil’s been the matter? 
exclaimed his bewildered Grace at the end of if 
all. 

***T beg your pardon ?” said the statesmagl 
in some astonishment. 

‘**T mean,’ explained the duke, ‘wh, 
happened before your reforms, sir ?’ 

‘¢ ¢]—] am afraid I fail to understand,’ 

‘¢¢ Things must be in a terrible bad state 
bedad, to need all this seeing to.’ " 

‘This view of the question seemed ta 
rather embarrass the Cabinet Minister. 

***That—ah—that is hardly the poir 
your Grace. We are pledged to our suppor } 
ers, to the country, to the empire I may gy. 

“*¢] see, I see,’ interrupted his Grace 
‘Well, sir, ye can put me name down for 
lot; what me ancestors have promised, I°|] | 
you perform, be George! And there’s ay 
elegant lady smiling at me— it’s Lady Rouler,, 
I’m thinking, so I'll have to be ending thig 
most entertaining discussion, sir.’ 

*¢ And with that his Grace's button-h 
was off. 








* * * 


‘* Just as his Grace was beginning to feel ex- 
tremely at home in the society of these new 








found relations, they were joined by the flori 
countenance and heavy moustache of Lod 
Roulett. His lordship was so genial and 
friendly, that the duke’s previous concept 
of the haughtiness and exclusiveness of 
English peerage were entirely dissipated; while 
on his side Lord Roulett scented from the starta 
kindred spirit. 

** They began to converse apart in a com 
fidential manner, 







* * * 


‘¢ Gettin’ dry?’ laughed his Lordship, 

‘¢¢ Dry as a cistern!” said his Grace, with 
feeling. 

*** No fun suppin’ here. 
suggested his Lordship. 

**¢On the razzle, eh?’ asked his Grace, 
with a wink. 

**For an instant his Lordship looked a 
trifle disconcerted, though more at the phn 
and the wink than the theory, it seemed. 
Then he smiled too. 

** € As your Grace pleases,’ he replied. 

‘* They both laughed; his Lordship took bis 
Grace's arm, and a couple of minutes late 
Lady Georgiana’s reception was shorn of is 
brightest ornament.’”” 


Let’s come out, 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


ATTWOOD’S PICTURES. Aw Artist's 
History or THE Last Ten YEARs OF THE 


NINETEENTH Century. Lure Pus isxine 





Company. 

Prefatory note acquaints the reader wit 
A a few of the prominent events in tt 

life of Francis Gilbert Attwood, sud 

as dates of his birth and his death, and somt 
particulars as to his career as an artist. Hi 
principal work was done for Life, and the v 
ume under notice contains selections from & 
monthly pages touching in the artist’s charactt 
stically satirical manner on current politid 
events, which he contributed regularly to L# 
for a period of years. Turning over the pagt 
from that on which appears the drawing ori 
nally published in January, 1887, to the o# 
published in Life of November 1899, there# 
brought to mind most of the big questions tt 
have convulsed this country and those # 
Europe. The volume is in short a series 
illustrated year books, desirable as a referent 
book, as well as valuable for the striking ab 
ity of the illustrator. 


—— 
a 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 96 27 DECEMBER, 1900 


Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 

V This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 

signs a year, carefully selected to meet 

the requirements of the season. All the de- 

signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 

only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 

are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 

accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 
ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 


He model shown is for a shirt of fine 
I cloth flannel or silk. The front is fin- 
ished with a stitched band fastened with 
studs ; on either side of this are two shaped 
pieces of cloth stitched, one smaller than the 
other, the under one being of a contrasting 
color of flannel, or of white. On the other 
side of this are two tuoks laid to face each other ; 
outside of these are two more tabs, smaller 
and shorter. Similar tucks and tabs trim the 
back. The sleeves, which have double tucks 
laid down the middle, are finished with two 
shaped cuffs, the under one being of the con- 
trasting flannel. The collar is plain with two 
long narrow tabs in front. The belt may be 
of stitched cloth or of leather. To make this 
shirt will require three yards and a half of yard- 
wide flannel and half a yard of a contrasting 
shade or white for trimming. 


WARDROBE FOR A MONTH’S 
VISIT IN THE SOUTH 


S many readers are doubtless contem- 
A plating a southern trip after the holi- 


days, a month or more being spent 
at hotels, some suggestions as to what is ne- 
cessary to take in the way of gowns may be of 
service. The first to be considered is the tailor 
gown for wear when traveling, and on cool 
days after arrival just as one would wear it in 
summer. For use with this gown take six 
shirts cf various weights in silk, light flannel 
and cotton. If the traveler intends to play 
golf (which is one of the amusements of the 
south in winter, links being available at most 
of the resorts), it will be necessary to take a 
larger supply of cotton shirts, and one or more 
golf skirts, in light cotton and piqué. It 
would be well to take a golf or rainy day suit 
which most girls have, as the jacket belonging 
to it could be worn with the piqué skirt, as red 
coats are no longer worn to any extent. The 
suit could also be worn when wheeling. For 
morning wear have a well cut long skirt of 
cloth which can be worn with shirts ; and also 
two simple muslin or gingham gowns with 
pretty hats to match. For luncheons and after- 
noon wear there will be needed a light cloth 
gown in one of the pastel shades made like 
gown on figure in centre of page 387 in Vogue, 
of 6 December ; pale pink or blue cloth would 
be pretty. Have also two organdie or silk 
muslin gowns, trimmed with applications of 
lace, etc. These gowns would also be appro- 
priate for dinner, as low gowns are seldom worn 
when dining in a hotel. For hotel dances and 
private dinners there will be required two or 
three evening gowns. In Vogue of 13 De- 
cember will be found several pretty models. 
An evening cloak will also be a necessity as 
will a light evening wrap for piazza wear. A 
lace cloak is pretty. One of these was described 
on this page of Vogue for 6 December. 

These gowns enumerated will be all that are 
required for any woman to present a well and 
fitly dressed appearance. For the rest of the 
wardrobe there would be needed the ordinary 
supply of lingerie, a room gown, a bath robe and 
two or three dressing jackets. For shoes a pair 
of patent leather low shoes, calf skin or tan 
low shoes for walking with round toes and low 
heels, a pair of patent leather or kid low shoes 
for afternoon wear with light soles and higher 
heels, patent leather slippers, slippers for your 
evening gowns and bedroom slippers. _ Besides 
which there should be half a dozen pairs of 
gloves, stockings for day and evening wear. In 
hats four will be sufficient. _A straw sailor, a 
garden hat for the gingham gowns, and two 
more elaborate hats for afternoon, besides the 
traveling toque to wear with the cloth gown. 
Two parasols are enough, one simple and one 
elaborate. In accessories there will be needed 
the usual collars, ties, handkerchiefs, etc. 
This outfit will be found sufficient on all occa- 
sions fora month or more spent in the south. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 
Menu 


for New Year dinner 
Canapés assortis 
Oysters on half-shell 
Champagne 
Green turtle soup 
Whitebait in pastry baskets 
Filet of beef 
Stuffed peppers Potatoes boiled 
Cheese soufflé 
Lettuce salad French dressing 
Hazel nut ice cream in meringue shells 
Black coffee 


Ovtpep Rice Puppinc.—Boil a wine 
glass full of rice until soft in half a 
pint of milk; when nearly cooked 


add half an ounce of leaf gelatine, when this is 
dissolved remove from the fire and let it cool a 











half a small pot of apricot jam, two tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, and four tablespoonfuls of 
water,then rub it through a sieve. Add a wine- 
glassful of maraschino liqueur or two of maras- 
chino liqueur syrup, and use. Whipped 
cream flavored with liqueur can also be used 
as sauce for this. 


Petites Mousses pe Jamson. -—Whip half 
a pint of cream till quite stiff; then mix into it 
quickly and lightly a gill of just liquid aspic and 
an equal amount of fresh ham pounded. Add a 
drop or so of carmine to get it all toa soft pink, 
then whip it well together for a minute or two, 
and pack it into little moulds ; turn out when 
set, and serve on some small artichoke bottoms. 
If preferred, some china or paper soufflé cases 
can be prepared in the usual manner, filled with 
the mixture, and left on the ice for an hour or 


two. 


VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 96, SHIRT WAIST 


For description, see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No, 96 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


little. Then add a pint of cream whipped to a 
froth, sweetened and flavored with vanilla. 
Rinse a mould in cold water, fill with the rice 
and set on the ice until set. When ready to 
serve dip the mould in warm water, turn the 
rice out on a platter and garnish with preserved 
strawberries. 


Cuestnut Puppinc.—Peel, boil and skin 
two pounds of chestnuts, rub them through a 
fine sieve, then put the purce into a pan with 
a pint of rich milk, two ounces fresh butter, 
four ounces sugar, a tiny pinch of salt, anda 
teaspoonful of essence of vanilla; stir this all 
over the fire till it comes away from the sides 
of the pan, then at once lift it from the fire, 
and work into it, first, the well-beaten yokes of 
six eggs, and then the whites whisked as stiff 
as possible. Turn it all into a well-buttered 
plain mould and steam it for an hour. Turn 
out carefully on to a hot dish, and serve with 
the following: Boil together for ten minutes 


Tartines A LA Grévitte.—Butter spar- 
ingly some thin brown bread, and have ready 
some cold game or chicken pounded, with 
about a third of its bulk of fresh butter, a few 
capers, a washed and boned anchovy for every 
ounce or so of chicken, and a good seasoning 
of coralline pepper. Spread the bread and butter 
with this mixture, roll it up cigar fashion, but- 
ter the top very lightly, and roll half of these 
‘¢ cigars’’ in finely minced parsley, and the 
other half in lobster coral or coralline pepper. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Engagements, Marriages and Death 
notices for publication in Vogue, Thurs- 
day, should arrive at the Head Office, 
3 West 20th Street, New York, by noon 


Monday of the same week. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
terns published should send in their 


requests promptly. The pattern that 
is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others, Up to this date the 
patterns published are : 


z 
S 
x 


Breakfast Jacket. 

No, 15 Little Boy's Frock, 

No. 16 Little Girl's Dress. 

No. 19 Tight Fitting Petticoat, 
No, 21 Three Corset Covers, 
No, 25 Fancy Wrap. 

No 26 Lace Coat, 

No, 27 Chemise and Drawers. 
No. 28 Night Gown. 

No. 29 Dressing Gown. 

No. 33 Child's Coat, 

No, 34 Shirt Waist, 

No. 36 Silk Waist. 

No, 38 Girl's Coat, 

No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 
No. 44 Fancy Silk Bodice, 

No. 45 Child’s Afternoon Frock, 
No. 46 Dressing Sacque. 

No. 47 Plain Shirt Waist. 

No. 49 Bed Jacket. 

No. 51 Yoke Night Gown 

No. 53 Waist of No. 52. 

No. 55 Five-gored Skirt with tucked back. 
No. 56 Little Boy's Russian Suit. 
No, 57 Tucked Silk Eton, 

No, §8 Short Skirt. 

. §9 Nine gored Tailor Skirt. 
No. 60 Jacket to be worn with No. 59. 
No, 61 Fancy Lace Bolero, 

No, 62 Tucked Circular Skirt, 
No. 63 Plain Tailor Shirt. 

No. 64 Collarless Eton 

No, 65 Girl's Wash Frock. 

No. 67 Circular Skirt with tucked flounce, 
No, 68 Fancy Cape. 

No. 69 Kimona Dressing Sack. 
No. 70 Short Walking Skirt. 

No, 71 Norfolk Jacket. 

No, 73 Three-piece Skirt with plaited flounce, 
No. 74 Fancy Petticoat, 

No, 75 Short-Sleeved Nightgown. 
No. 75 Young Girl's Dress. 

No. 77 Simple Dressing Gown, 
No. 78 Closed Drawers, 

No. 79 Flannel Shirt. 

No. 80 Tailor Skirt. 

No. 8x Tailor Jacket to be worn with No. 80. 
No. 82 Short Petticoat, 

No 83 Fancy Blouse. 

No, 84 Skirt for soft fabrics. 

No, 85 Tucked Shirt. 

No. 86 Little Boy’s Coat, 

No, 87 Trimmed Skirt, 

No. 88 Simple Silk Bodice. 

No. 89 Theatre Cape. 

No. go Plain Wrapper. 

No. 91 Princess Skirt. 

No. 92 Full-Length Coat. 

No. 93 Plain Jacket. 

No. 94 Breakfast Jacket. 

No. 95 Three-Piece Skirt. 

No. 96 Shirt Waist. 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 


No, 97 Fancy Coat. 


CUT-TO-ORDER PATTERNS 


Ogue cuts special patterns to order. 
Measurement blanks sent on request. 
The prices are uniform, viz.: an en- 
tire gown, $43 a separate skirt, $2.50; a 
bodice, $2; a jacket, $2; a long cloak or 
coat, $3; asleeve, socents. Special children’s 
patterns : dress, $1.25 ; sleeve, 25 cents ; coats, 
$1.25; sleeve, 25 cents. Misses not over 17 
years: skirts, $1.00; waists, 75 cents; sleeve, 
35 cents; Jacket, $1.00; long coat, $1.50. 
These prices include, besides the fiat paper from 
which to cut, a half model made up to serve 
as a guide when making. These prices do not 
include sleeves. 














To Vocuz, 3 West 29TH Street 
New Yorx 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, tor 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


De CUM FD. 56 ¥b.00srduaee estes 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This coupon must be flied in and wailed te 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern, 





VOGUE PATTERN COUPON | 
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HOLIDAY BEGGING A REPREHENSIBLE PRACTICE 
——INGRATITUDE NOT CONFINED TO THE 


LOWER CLASSES 


S a religious festival I have great re- 
A spect for Christmas. I think it is 
the most human of all the days of the 
church, and the legend or story of Bethlehem 
has so much interest for us all that it is one 
which can never grow old. I have been a 
stickler for old Christmas customs, and I gave 
a house party, a ball in the barn, and a Christ- 
mas tree for my tenants. I felt on Christmas 
that my guests should go to church, but of 
course I would not suggest it. I myself al- 
ways attend, and I have the rector to luncheon 
or dinner. 

Christmas in town is not ideal. We Anglo- 
Saxons are degenerating, with our worship of 
the Golden Calf, and it is nothing else than a 
place for beggars. Why I should give Christ- 
mas boxes to ever so many people, who do not 
even appreciate what is in the festival, and who 
do not understand its significance, is more than 
I can imagine. It is a hollow mockery, and 
yet so much are we carried away by the spirit of 
the time that we actually—some of us_ give 
presents to our domestic animals. But all this 
is comparatively harmless. As long as it keeps 
up the Christmas spirit, and gives to each of us 
some little happiness, then the world is brighter 
for the kind deed. But to be held up and made 
to stand and deliver is a different matter. I 
am very willing to give Christmas boxes at my 
clubs—or rather to sign the list for the gifts of 
the employees: it is a part of their wages, and 
they should expect a little more at this time. 
But only the other day I was besieged in my 
coming to town by no less than fifteen people 
in the street, including newsboys, and self-ap- 
pointed openers of carriages, and all the very scum 
and spawn of the town, for money for Christ- 
mas. Over one-half of these persons who asked 
me for these donations—these beggars —were of 
a race for whom Christmas should bring no 
joys, if it is to be considered as a Christian and 
not as a pagan festival. If it is a regular Sa- 
turnalia, let me order out the yacht and keep 
far out at sea during this festive time. 

There is a great deal of humbug in every- 
thing, and we enjoy humbug. I do not mind 
it myself, except where it becomes an imposi- 
tion. As far as the spirit of the Christmas gift 
is concerned, there is little left. It is simply 
an exchange of articles—and frequently every 
one is dissatisfied—a grasping for just as much as 
one can have —a general scramble and then dis- 
appointment. To the unfortunate person who 
is gently born, and who has no money, or 
whose funds are limited, this time is absolutely 
one of torture. I should think that the In- 
ferno itself would be one everlasting Christmas. 
Servants demand of the poor woman in the 
hall room of a boarding-house a Christmas 
present in cash, usually beyond her means. 
The newsboy wants it; the newsman must 
have it, so must the letter carrier, the elevator 
boy in the place where possibly she may have 
to work to eke out a living, and the office 
employees. I am very glad indeed to say that 
my friend Mr. Marigold, who is the president 
of several banks, and has large interests, has 
made it a rule that no Christmas presents shall 
be given in any of the counting-rooms or offices 
of his various enterprises. He is willing to pay 
fair wages, but he cannot see why he should 
give more toa man than he earns or is entitled 
to for Christmas. It lesssens a man’s self- 
respect, and it makes of him a beggar. 

I was discussing this question some time 
ago with a very brilliant woman who has a 
large fortune. We were talking of the troubles 
of the wealthy which are weighty and some 
ot which are almost misfortunes, She gave 
me her experience in half a dozen cases, where 
she had been charitable to gentle people who 
were in very hard circumstances. Now we 
are looking into another side of the question. 
We can expect servants who are ignorant and 
who have more or less animal instincts devel- 
oped beyond the intellectual, to take all the 
advantage they can, but you will find that if 
you do a kindness for even a gentle person— 
which may be in the fornr of a gift—that one 
personage will depend upon you. In this case, 

there were tears and sighs concerning the im- 





possibility of purchasing decent clothes. And 
yet when the charity was given and left to the 
discretion of the beneficiary, was something 
selected which would have shown a modest 
appreciation of the kindness? Not at all. 
Relatives of the impoverished gentlewoman 
whispered to her, ‘* What! Youare to have the 
selection of a wrap or a gown to be paid for by 
Mrs. Marigold? She can afford it, and I should 





be a bit tarnished, and there may be a sugges*ion 
that the gown has seen better days, but the 
beggar comes sweeping in, and clothed in this 
royal robe demands tribute. Even the wealthy 
are prey to this desire for alms. One of the 
wealthiest young women in America, if not 
the wealthiest, whose name is associated with 
so much that is good, noble and charitable, 
published some time ago the number of requests 


SMART STREET DRESS 


See text— The Well-Dressed Man 


just get the very best I'could!’’ And an ex- 
pensive affair was purchased, and even then 
there was not all the satisfaction which should 
have come with the gift. I believe thoroughly 
in the old rhyme, and every day I say, 

“* Hark, hark, the dogs do bark, 

The beggars are coming to town,” 
and then paraphrasing a bit and making it more 
modern. 

** Some in rags, some with jags, 

And some in velvet gowns." 

The old word jag signified a load, and 
hence, I believe, the slang. But the people 
most to be feared—the beggars who are the 
worst—the ones which are rampant about 
Christmas time, are those in velvet gowns. 
The velvet may be a little used, the lace may 


sent her in one week. It would have entailed 
the expenditure of several millions of dollars. 
And most of the writers were beggars in velvet. 
Are we becoming a nation of beggars? Do 
those who are less wealthy think it absolutely 
their right to prey on the goods and fortunes of 
those who are more prosperous? As a man 
who has made his way in the world, said to me 
the other day : ** I have more than one request 
— in fact, five or six a week, for loans and for 
aid to persons, and it is always prefaced with the 
remark, ‘A man with your many millions 
wonld not miss it.’ And yet,’’ concluded my 
friend, “I made this mcney. Why can- 
not others do the same? I had to work for it, 
to suffer privation for it. I never received a 
cent from inheritance. I was a poor boy, a 
poor young man, and never did anybody offer to 








lend me one cent, and if J had gone to anyone, 
I would have been refused the loan. And 
what right have these people to the fruits of my 
labor? They speak of my wealth as if it were 
a reproach.”” 

There is one thing in charity. You can 
give gracefully and from your heart, but there 
is no reason why you should be made to do go 
by every social highwayman and every beggar 
in velvet gown who comes your way and envies 
your success, and wishes to live idly on the 
fruits of it. 

It is truly a specimen of **nerve’’ which 
has hardly a precedent. It almost equals the 
impression of the foreigner who, arriving in 
New York for the first time, and sailing up 
the harbor, was asked what he thought of the 
approach to the city. He was looking at the 
great buildings, turreted and towered, rising up 
from the morning mist into the clouds, and 
standing out majestic against a background of 
sky that was almost an Italian blue in its deep 
color. ‘I call this sublime,’’ he replied, 
‘It is sublime. It is sublimity, but the sub- 
limity of—nerve.”’ 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


WHITE PIQUE WAISTCOAT SLIP—READY-MADE 


CLOTHIERS LAGGARDS IN REGARD 


TO THE LONG OVERCOAT 


referred to several times of late, and 

which were so much worn eight or nine 
years ago inside the collar of waistcoats, are 
again being more or less used. Although for 
some time after the day of their greatest popu- 
larity they were entirely out of fashion, being 
rarely seen on any well-dressed man, they 
have been gradually creeping back into favor 
for the past year ortwo. In my opinion, the 
white edge between the dark material of the 
waistcoat and an ascot or four-in hand tie 
makes a pretty effect by contrast, but the mere 
good appearance of an article seldom suffices to 
keep it in smart use, when it suffers the fate of 
too general adoption. Such was the fate in 
years past of the waistcoat slip, and it is one 
well nigh inevitable, for it is as true that un- 
refined association corrupts smart fashions, as 
that it tends to the deterioration of good man- 
ners. It is even to be hoped now that the 
waistcoat slip has lived down its former popu- 
larity with the masses, and again shows signs 
of being taken up by the patrician element, 
that its wear will be the exception rather than 
the rule. This season, as it seems to me, 
more than ever before, so long as there is 
nothing to be said against a style of dress either 
on the grounds of looks, good form, or over- 
common use, one may wear almost anything 
he likes. Not many articles of attire, it is 
true, occupy the exact position, but the waist 
slip is one, as are also spats, a watch chain 
with morning clothes, a key chain and the 
winged collar. The plain white slip is more 
usually seen than that which contains color, 
but a white piqué, with hair lines of black or 
of dark blue or red, is rather effective. It is 
worn only with a dark frock or morning coat 
waistcoat, and not with a sack suit or. any 
colored or fancy waistcoat, the reagon, no 
doubt, being that as it is in itself rather a dress 
article, it is most suitable with formal or semi- 
formal attire. 


¥ is to be noted that the white piqué slips 


THE MORNING COAT GOES TO TEAS AND 


RECEPTIONS 


The mention of formal attire reminds me ti 
say that although the morning coat is not n- 
tended as a substitute for the frock coat, it has 
been worn by many men of social position at 
teas and receptions this winter, and is in good 
use, or at least used by men of taste and refine- 
ment ; as they are the chief arbiters of what con- 
stitute correct dress, it may safely be assumed to 
be a proper attire upon such occasions. Of 
course by this, only the black or dark gray 
morning coat is meant, for the suit of mixed 
material, with side pockets, etc., is intended 
only for business or at times when the sack 
jacket would be proper, Upon occasions of 
more formality than a simple afternoon tea, 45, 
for instance, a wedding or wedding reception, 
the frock coat is still the most correct costume. 
In spite of what seemed imminent in the early 
autumn the single-breasted frock has not be- 
come at all popular, or at least not so generally 
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popular as to have in the slightest degree 
affected the wearing of the double-breasted coat. 
One reason for this may be that it takes time 
for such a fashion to be generally adopted, the 
large majority of men not caring to order a new 
frock coat of the single-breasted style, so long 
as the double-breasted one which they already 
have, is still in fashion. ‘Then again it is pos- 
sible for both types to exist at the same time, 
as is the case with a single- and double-breasted 
sack jacket, either one of which, from the 
standpoint of fashion, is equally correct. On 
the other hand, really smart dress must be more 
or less distinctive, and from time to time, in 
order to attain that, there must be a return to 
an old fashion or a progression to something 
new, so that one-half of the world may not 
wear the exact types of clothes worn by the 
other half. One of the great elements of smart 
dress is exclusiveness. So long as a thing can 
be confined to the use of a certain class, it has 
a fair chance of retaining its place in the social 
scale; but when through the imitation of the 
masses, a thing becomes so universally in use 
as to bear the stamp of vulgarity or common- 
ness, its individuality is gone, and it is likely 
to be discarded by the upper portion of society. 
This seemed likely to be the case with the 
double-breasted frock, which, though as far as 
looks and general utility are concerned is as 
good, if not better than the single, still is so 
generally worn by all classes, that some change 
among smartly dressed men seemed almost in- 
evitable, and the chances were that the single- 
breasted style would be the more fashionable of 
the two. 


OLD-STYLE DINNER COAT STILL CORRECT 


The dinner coat also of the older style, as 
regards material and pockets, still remains 
most in use. One occasionally sees suits of 
dark gray Oxford mixture and side pockets set 
vertically, like those in the illustration of 
Vogue for 1 November, but the black suit 
continues to be most in evidence at the clubs, 
plays and restaurants. As materials for sack 
suits, Oxfords and Cambridge mixtures have 
been so much used by the wholesale clothing 
makers that they have become rather too com- 
mon to be of especial smartness, but for over- 
coats of various styles they are still among the 
best cloths. Herring-bone materials seem to 
have gone out, except those in dark colors in 
which the angular weave is suggested rather 
than strongly marked. The light gray tones 
with distinct marking, though fashionable for 
a short time at the beginning of last autumn, 
were always a little too noticeable to be really 
the best style. 


LONG OVERCOATS HARD TO FIND READY-MADE 


The ready-made clothiers are, as a rule, 
quick to take advantage of the changes in 
popular modes, and follow more or less closely 
the leads of fashionable tailors as illustrated by 
the publishers of trade fashion plates, but they 
have been unusually tardy, it seems, in follow- 
ing the example of last spring and this winter 
in the matter of long overcoats. Aside from 
ulsters, it is still hard to find a really long coat, 
ready made, at the shops. The raglan rain- 
coats may be bought of fair length, but those 
of the plain Chesterfield or yoke types over 
fifty inches in length do not seem to be kept in 
stock. It may be that the demand for long 
coats, among the buyers of ready-made gar- 
ments, is not great at the very cheap shops, 
but it seems strange if that is the case at the 
more expensive places, whose customers are 
mostly men of good class. After all it is just 
as well that it should be so, as it keeps the 
fashion more exclusive. 

The illustration which accompanies this arti- 
cle shows a rather smart-looking costume for 
the street, suitable also for afternoon calls or 
informal teas and receptions, and of which a 
striped pique waistcoat slip and spats form a 
part. The slip is white with hair lines of dark 
red, and the spats are of light gray box cloth. 
The tie is a once-folded ascot of black silk, 
caught with a pearl pin, and the entire suit is 
of the morning coat type and of smoke-gray 
‘naterial, How. 


‘ 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
(Continued from page iii) 


feta. ‘The circular taffeta foundation traine 
ghtly, and is finished with a graduated ac- 
ordion-plaited flounce. The circular cloth 


drop-skirt has fullness at hips in small tucks, 
and at back in inverted plaits. A narrow band 
of mink borders skirt. At top of hem are three 
rows of a fancy black and gold braid. The 
boléro waist is cut to hang in points at front, 
finished on edges with three rows of the braid, 
with a lattice strapping of black velvet ribbon 
over the front of appliqué lace. A small cape 
collar of mink over shoulders. Wide girdle of 
black panne velvet, with ends crossing at back 
under a jeweled buckle. Muff of black panne 
with double side ruffles edged wiih chenille. 
Trimming of mink tails and white roses. Hat 
of folded black mirror velvet with white velvet 
roses and leaves at front. Chou of red maline 
under brim at back. 

Upper Lert Ficure.—Gown of silver gray 
English cheviot over same color taffeta. The 
taffeta foundation is circular finished with a 
deep accordion plaiting. The cheviot drop- 
skirt is also circular with a slight fullness in 
minute tucks on hips, inverted plaits at back. 
A band of white cloth, braided in a fine black 
and gold cloth, and edged with Chinchilla 
borders skirt. Chinchilla boléro with elbow 
sleeves; undersleeves of black velvet with 
flaring fur cuff. Vest front of white cloth, 
dotted with black, and gold-embroidered 
French knots. Stock collar trimmed with 
rows of the black and gold cord, finished with 
a narrow band of black velvet. Picture hat of 
gray felt with alternate tucks of gold cloth. 
Gray ostrich Amazon plume curving over 


brim. Drum muff of Chinchilla. 
PAGE 438 


Skating costume of steel-gray double-faced 
material, scarlet and green plaid on under side. 
A short foundation skirt is of steel-gray taffeta, 
circular, and finished with an accordion plaiting. 
The cioth skirt is circular with a shaped circu- 
lar flounce, stitched on border. The heading 
is outlined with a narrow band of Persian lamb. 
Fullness in box plait at back. The coat is a 
close-fitting Eton, with a wide band stitched on 
edges covering fastening down front, and doubled 
at end to form a little muff. Revers, cuffs and 
military collar of Persian lamb, with narrow 
bands above stitching at tops of sleeves, and at 
top of muff. Vest front of scarlet cloth, cut 
to show fur military collar. Hat of gray felt 
with double brim finished with stitching, 
stitched band around crown, Folds of scarlet 
with black velvet at left caught on brim with 
steel buckle. 
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Black gown of fine dotted barége, inset with 
cream lace Yoke and collar of tucked white 
chiffon. Boa of white chiffon, edged with 
fine black French lace. 
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Dainty gown for evening wear of white chif- 
fon over rose pink taffeta. The circular taffeta 
foundation has a deep accardion-plaited, lace- 
edged flounce. This is veiled with a circular 
skirt of white mousseline de soie, with a circu- 
lar flounce covered with narrow accordion-plaited 
frills. The chiffon drop-skirt is circular with 
fullness in tucks at hips and back. The flounce 
is bordered with four rows of pale rose velvet 
ribbon and headed with an appliqué banding of 
Chantilly lace with pink, crystal and silver 
spangling. The waist is trimmed with velvet 
ribbon bands, and the draped fronts are edged 
with an embroidery of the spangles which con- 
tinues round neck. A tucker of spangled 
Chantilly shows at front and back. Shoulder 
straps of sable fur with chains of pink topaz 
round arm. Velvet girdle with antique clasp 
set with topaz. 








BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 


Copies of Vogue three months old vre 20 
cents each, and the price increases 5 cents 
a copy for cach additional three months ; a 
ie., @ paper three months old is 20 cents; a 
paper six months old is 25 cents; a paper 
nine months old ts 70 cents; a paper one 
year old is 35 cents and soon. Readers 
ordering back numbers should make their 
remittances accord with this scale of 
prices to avoid disappointment and delay. 











All the Newest Models. 











The Latest French Hygienic Corset 


MME. GARDNER 


CORSETS MADE TO ORDER 
52 West 21st Street 
Corsets for Reducing Corpulency 
and Lengthening the Waist 
PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 


Our goods are universally admitted to be of Superior Style, Finish 
and Workmanship. 








D. B. Bedell & Co. 


Are now showing an extensive assortment of 


newest impo 
CHINA AND GLAass. 


FINE PLATES FOR 
SEPARATE COURSES 


BOUILLONS AND TEAS 


Specialties for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. 


ROCK CRYSTAL 


AND RICH CUT GLASS 


256 Firru Ave., New York 








Telephone Service 


Puts the 

Whole Organization 
ofa 

Creat City 

At Your Fingers’ Ends 
Day and Night and 

In All Weathers. 


Rates in Manhattan 
from $5 a Month. 


One-year contracts. Monthly payments 
NEW YORK TELEPHONE Co. 
111 West 38th Street. 15 Dey Street. 











Vogue publishes more smart fash- 
ions than any other periodical. 





rtations of 











GREAT 
WESTERN 
Champagne 


received the 


Only 
Gold Medal 


awarded to any Ameri- 
can Champagne at the 
Paris Exposition of 1900. 








PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Makers - = Riel 
Sold by all Respectable Wine 


ims, N. Y. 
Dealers 














Fingz BLoopep Cattle, Sheep, 


Hogs, Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send 
stamps for catalogs. !150 engravings. 
N. P, Bover & Co.,Coatesville,Pa, 
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VOGUE PROOF IMPRESSIONS ay en ten he 
readers o OGUE for prow « its 


trations to be used as wall ornaments when framed. Those shown in miniature here are offered at moderate prices. Ri 
particulars below each. cut. 
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No, 4. A Conquered King. Paper 18x12zins, Print 16x10% ins. Red Brown, 
. When Dolly Makes Pies. Paper 18xtzins, Print 18x9 ins, Dark Drab. $1.00, 


—<- >. 





“go ; i il Paes 
No.1. A Good Runafterthe Hounds. Paper Ge nee hs . * pic od 
t2xg ins. Printgx6Y ins. Green. socents. yd ; 


No.8. My Skippér:* With Verses. Paper : 
Print 7x7 ins. _ Light Brown, 50 cents 





Adee. 
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No.7. The Premiére’s 
Benefit. Paper 12x9 
ins. Print 9x3% ins. 
Light Red. 50 cents. 





No. 10. The Little Stars. Paper 18x12 ins, Print 
5sxgins. Dark Grey, $1.00. 


j 
i 


— ee. 


No.9. A Frolic. Paper 12x9 ins. Print tox! 
No, 3. The Japanese Mask, Paper 12x7 ins, ins. Black. socents, 
Printo\x6y ins, Red, 50cents, 
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No,2, The Desert Thief. Paper 18x12 ins, Print 14x9%{ ins, Brown, $1.00, No, 6, The Milliner’s Bill, Paper s8xr2zins, Print 14xg ins. Dark Green. $1.00, 


Any of the above sent flat, either by mail or express, carefully packed, carriage charges free, to any address i in the Unite} 
States, Canada or Mexico on receipt of price. Address: VOGUE, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 
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